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MORAL  EDUCATION  IN  SCHOOLS. 

REPORT  OK  COMMITTEE  ON  MORAL  EDUCATION  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  OE  EDUCATION. 

To  the  National  Cotincil  of  Education  : 

Your  committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  subject  of  Moral  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Schoeds,  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  reflections  and  con¬ 
clusions  for  your  consideration  and  approval  : 

1.  Your  committee  agree  in  the  oi)inion  that  morality  consists  in 
practice  rather  than  in  theory,  and  that  accordingly  the  pupil  is  to 
become  moral  by  acquiring  correct  habits  ;  and  that  it  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  him  to  learn  correct  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  virtue  and 
vice.  Moral  training  is  a  discipline  of  the  will  rather  than  of  the 
intellect.  Nevertheless  all  sound  intellectual  education  is  dependent 
on  the  moral  training  of  the  will,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  theoretical 
insiglit  into  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice  aids  very  greatly  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  solid  moral  character. 

2.  Your  committee  have  not  been  able  to  facilitate  their  labor  by 
finding  any  complete  and  systematic  moral  code  in  the  treatises  to 
which  they  have  had  access,  and,  consequently,  they  have  encoun¬ 
tered  difficulty  at  every  stage  of  progress  both  in  classifying  the 
several  orders  of  moral  virtues  and  in  finding  an  exhaustive  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  different  species.  They  have  found  many  synonyms  for 
the  same  vice,  duty,  or  virtue,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  seems  to 
be  no  words  in  the  language  which  express  the  general  virtues  that 
lie  at  the  basis  of  some  of  the  subordinate  species.  With  this  they 
have  found,  besides,  a  want  of  exact  definition  which  leaves  an  uncer¬ 
tain  and  wavering  line  not  only  between  the  several  virtues  but  also 
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between  the  entire  province  of  morality  and  that  of  legality,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that  of  religion,  on  the  other.  Obedience  to  civil 
statutes,  and  conformity  to  religious  requirements,  may  or  may  not 
fall  into  the  sphere  of  moral  duties,  according  to  the  definition  that 
one  adopts  for  morality.  So,  likewise,  mere  mechanical  comformity 
to  rule, — dead,  unconscious  habit, — is  easily  confounded  with  moral 
action  because  habitual  conformity  to  rule  is  a  general  constituent  of 
moral  behavior  ;  although  the  latter  should  possess  in  addition  to  habit, 
also,  deliberate  preference  as  Aristotle  teaches.  Again, 

there  arc  certain  moral  virtues  which  consist  in  the  choice  of  a  mid¬ 
dle  ground  between  two  e.xtrcmcs, — the  excess  or  tleficiency  of  the 
same  activity.  Among  such  virtues,  for  example,  the  Nichomachcan 
ethics  enumerates  courage  (lying  between  rashness  and  cowardice), 
liberality  (lying  between  prodigality  and  niggardliness),  magnanimity 
(between  vaingloriousness  and  little-mindedness),  and  several  others 
for  which  English  equivalents  are  not  so  easily  found.  These  middle 
virtues  are  very  apt  to  be  identified,  each  with  one  of  the  extremes. 
There  is  a  further  discrimination  between  moral  virtues  and  intellect¬ 
ual  virtues  ;  that  is  to  say,  between  those  which  concern  actions  that 
directly  relate  to  other  persons  and  those  that  concern  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  truth. 

3.  Your  committee  would  call  attention  to  the  prevalence  of 
unusual  conditions  whose  effect  is  unfavorable  to  morals,  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  at  this  time.  Of  these  there  are  five  influences  that  deserve 
especial  mention:  (i)  The  conflux  of  nationalities  brought  about  by 
migration  ;  (2)  the  possibilities  of  rapid  acquirement  of  wealth  ;  (3) 
the  necessity  for  frequent  changes  of  vocation  ;  (4)  local  self-govern¬ 
ment  ;  (5)  the  growth  of  science  and  literature,  and  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  All  parts  of  Europe  and  some  parts  of  Asia  are  sending 
us  their  emigrants.  Each  brings  some  peculiar  moral  habits  which 
clash  with  our  own.  The  result  is  that  each  and  all,  immigrants  and 
natives,  have  to  learn  tolerance.  But  moral  punctilios  cannot  be  tri¬ 
fled  with  safely.  When  people  are  politically  compelled  to  be  tolerant 
of  petty  customs  that  they  believe  to  be  immoral,  there  follows  a 
relaxation  of  genuine  morality  itself.  Even  when  a  false,  Iflgoted  preju¬ 
dice  that  has  rooted  itself  among  the  moral  virtues  is  pulled  up,  the 
cardinal  virtues  themselves  suffer  injury.  The  possibilities  of  rapid 
wealth  generate  excesses  of  all  kinds, — excessive  work,  excessive  in¬ 
dulgences.  Besides  this,  the  man  who  conquers  fortune  by  his  own 
efforts  finds  himself  unprepared  for  the  new  responsibilities  and 
temptations  that  wealth  brings.  He  has  conquered  so  much  through 
industry  that  he  feels  that  he  can  conquer  the  fixed  laws  of  morals. 
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Again,  the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge  among  the  people  weakens 
the  bonds  of  authority  of  all  kinds  and  replaces  the  terror  felt  for 
some  unknown  punishment  by  a  moderate  apprehension  of  some 
physical  inconvenience,  the  moral  command  having  lost  its  sanctity 
and  become  a  hygienic  prescription.  Besides  this,  science  gets  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  an  age  of  invention  results.  New 
inventions  cause  old  trades  to  grow  obsolete  and  a  general  change  of 
vocations  becomes  prevalent.  The  change  of  vocations  throws  the 
laborer  from  one  set  of  conditions  into  another  for  which  he  is  unpre¬ 
pared.  Each  guild  or  occupation  has  its  special  temptations,  and 
possesses  its  tradition  of  the  best  means  to  prepare  its  youth  to 
resist  them.  The  change  of  vocation  brings  danger  because  the 
laborer  takes  up  a  business  whose  temptations  he  is  not  trained 
to  meet  and  overcome.  The  spread  of  local  sclf-gov’ernment,  like¬ 
wise,  adds  to  this  reaction  against  moral  authority.  Politics  in  a 
democracy  is  a  process  in  which  the  arbitrary  will  and  capricious  de¬ 
sires  of  individuals  are  transmuted  into  the  higher  personality  and 
irresistible  will  of  the  Slate.  This  process  affords  occasion  for  the 
full  activity  of  animal  cunning  and  other  brute  qualities.  The  school 
of  politics  undermines  moral  principle,  and  sets  up  unscrupulous  policy' 
in  its  place.  Doubtless  in  the  course  of  time  sagacious  statesman¬ 
ship  will  discover  the  necessary'-  forms  and  restrictions  to  prevent 
political  corruption,  but  much  evil  must  needs  be  expected  before  that 
consummation. 

These  causes  of  the  weakening  of  morality  in  our  time  and  country 
are  causes  that  cannot  be  removed  and  that  it  is  useless  to  lament. 
But  they  ought  to  be  provided  for  by  all  forms  of  education.  The 
school,  the  family,  the  Church,  the  State,  should  all  work  in  harmony 
toward  this  desirable  end.  No  moral  result  will  be  e  qual  to  the 
emergency  unless  it  gives  inward  strength  of  character,  such  as  will 
enable  the  youth  to  act  aright  in  novel  situations  and  to  sustain  his 
integrity  under  pressure  of  circumstances.  With  no  prospect  of 
abatement  in  scientific  discovery  or  its  application  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  there  will  still  prevail  (i)  the  rapid  product  in  wealth,  (2)  the 
mingling  of  nationalities  by  migration,  (3)  con.sequent  changes  of 
vocation,  (4)  local  self-government,  and  (5)  increasing  independence 
of  mere  personal  authority,  and  these  will  continue  to  offer  extraordi¬ 
nary  obstacles  to  the  preservation  of  our  ethical  customs  But  such 
a  strength  of  character  as  will  be  required  to  overcome  those  obstacles 
is  a  much  nobler  form  of  moral  life  than  one  which  is  deadened  into 
custom. 

4.  Your  committee  distinguish  moral  duties  or  habits  which  ought 
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to  be  taught  to  youth  into  three  classes :  (a)  Mechanical  virtues 
in  which  the  youth  exercises  a  minimum  of  moral  choice  and  obeys 
an  external  rule  prescribed  for  him.  In  this,  the  lowest  species  of 
moral  discipline,  the  youth  learns  self-denial  and  self-control,  and  not 
much  besides,  ijb)  Social  duties, — those  which  govern  the  relation  of 
man  to  man,  and  which  are  the  j)roperly  called  “  moral  ”  duties.  In 
this  form  of  moral  discipline  the  youth  learns  to  obey  principle  rather 
than  the  immediate  will  of  another,  ora  mechanical  prescription,  (r) 
Religious  duties,  or  those  based  on  the  relation  to  God  as  revealed  in 
religion.  In  these  the  youth  learns  the  ultimate  grounds  of  obliga¬ 
tion,  and  gains  both  a  practical  principle  for  the  conduct  of  life  and  a 
theoretic  principle  on  which  to  base  his  view  of  the  world.  In  his 
religious  doctrine  man  formulates  his  theory  of  tne  origin  and  destiny 
of  nature  and  the  human  race,  and  at  the  same  time  defines  his  eternal 
vocation,  his  fundamental  duties.  The  mere  statement  of  this 
obvious  fact  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  rank  and  importance  of  the 
religious  part  of  the  moral  duties. 

5.  In  the  school  your  committee  note,  first,  the  moral  effect  of  the 
requirement  of  implicit  obedience,  a  requirement  necessary  within  the 
school  for  its  successful  administration.  The  iliscipline  in  obedience, 
in  its  strict  form,  such  as  is  found  in  the  school-room,  has  four  other 
applications  which  remain  valid  under  all  conditions  of  society  : 

i^a)  Obedience  toward  parents  ;  (/;)  toward  employers,  overseers,  and 
sui)ervisors  as  regards  the  details  of  work  ;  (c  )  toward  the  government 
in  its  legally  constituted  authority,  civil  or  military  ;  {,i)  towards  the 
Divine  Will,  howsoever  revealed.  In  each  of  these  four  forms  there  is, 
and  always  remains,  a  sphere  of  greater  or  less  extent  within  which  im¬ 
plicit  obedience  is  one’s  duty.  In  the  three  first-named,  this  duty  is 
not  absolute  but  limited,  the  sphere  continually  growing  narrower 
with  the  growth  of  the  individual  in  wisdom  and  self-directive  power. 
In  the  fourth  form  of  obedience  the  individual  comes  more  and  more 
to  a  personal  insight  into  the  necessity  of  the  divine  law  as  revealed 
in  Scripture,  in  nature,  and  especially  in  human  life,  and  he  becomes 
through  this  emancipated  relatively  from  the  direct  personal  control 
of  men,  even  of  the  wisest  and  best,  and  becomes  rather  a  law  unto 
himself.  He  outgrows  mere  mechanical  obedience,  and  arrives  at  a 
truly  moral  will  in  which  the  law  is  written  on  the  heart. 

6.  The  pillars  on  which  school  education  rests  are  behavior  and 
scholarship.  Deportment  or  behavior  comes  first  as  the  sine  qua  non. 
The  first  requisite  of  the  school  is  order  :  each  pupil  must  be  taught 
to  conform  his  behavior  to  the  general  standard  and  repress  all  that 
interferes  with  the  function  of  the  school.  In  the  outset,  therefore,  a 
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whole  family  of  virtues  are  taught  the  pupil,  and  taught  him  so  thor¬ 
oughly  that  they  become  fixed  in  his  character.  In  the  mechanical 
duties,  habit  is  everything,  and  theory  is  little  or  nothing.  The  pupil 
is  taught  : 

{a)  Punctuality ;  he  must  be  at  school  in  time.  Sleep,  business, 
play,  indi.sposition,  all  must  give  way  to  the  duty  of  obedience  to  this 
e.xternal  requirement  to  observe  the  particular  moment  of  time  and 
conform  to  it.  Punctuality  docs  not  end  with  getting  to  school,  but, 
while  in  school,  it  is  of  equal  importance.  Combination  cannot  be 
achieved  without  it.  The  pupil  must  have  his  lesson  ready  at  the 
appointed  time,  must  rise  from  his  scat  at  the  tap  of  the  bell,  move  to 
line,  return  :  in  short  he  must  go  through  all  the  evolutions  with  ob¬ 
servance  of  rhythm. 

(/’)  Regularity  is  the  next  discipline.  Regularity  is  punctuality 
reduced  to  a  system.  Conformity  to  the  requirements  of  time  in 
a  particular  instance  is  punctuality  ;  made  general,  it  become  regu¬ 
larity.  Combination  in  school  rests  on  these  two  virtues.  They  are 
the  most  elementary  of  the  moral  code, — its  alphabet,  in  short. 

This  age  is  often  called  the  age  of  productive  industry, — the  era  of 
emancipation  of  man  from  the  drudgery  of  slavery  to  his  natural 
wants  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  This  emancipation  is  effected 
by  machinery.  Machinery  has  quadrupled  the  efficiency  of  human  in¬ 
dustry  within  the  past  half-century.  There  is  one  general  training 
especially  needed  to  prepare  the  generations  of  men  wIk)  arc  to  act  as 
directors  of  machinery  and  managers  of  the  business  that  depends 
upon  it ;  this  training  is  in  the  habits  of  punctuality  and  regularity. 
Only  by  obedience  to  these  abstract  external  laws  of  time  and  place 
may  we  achieve  a  social  combination  complete  enough  to  free  us 
from  thraldom  to  our  physical  wants  and  necessities. 

(r)  Silence  is  the  third  of  these  semi-rnechanical  duties.  It  is  the 
basis  for  the  culture  of  internal ity  or  reflection, — the  soil  in  which 
thought  grows.  The  pupil  is  therefore  taught  habits  of  silence, — to  re¬ 
strain  his  natural  animal  impulse  to  ])rate  and  chatter.  All  ascent 
above  his  animal  nature  arises  through  this  ability  to  hold  back  the 
mind  from  utterance  of  the  immediate  impulse.  The  first  impression 
must  be  corrected  by  the  second.  Combination  and  generalization 
are  required  to  reach  deep  and  wide  truths,  and  these  depend  upon 
this  habit  of  silence. 

Thus  silence  in  the  school-room  has  a  twofold  significance  :  first, 
it  is  necessary  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  distraction  of  the  attention 
of  others  from  their  work  ;  secondly,  it  is  a  direct  discipline  in  the 
art  of  combining  the  diffused  and  feeble  efforts  of  the  pupil  himself. 
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These  mechanical  duties  constitute  an  elementary  training  in  mor¬ 
als  without  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  tobuild  any  superstructure 
of  moral  character  whatever.  Moral  education,  therefore,  must  begin 
in  merely  miechanical  obedience  and  develop  gradually  out  of  this 
stage  towards  individual  responsibility. 

7.  The  strictly  moral  duties  fall  into  two  classes, — those  that  relate 
to  the  individual  himself  and  those  that  relate  to  his  fellows  : 

{a)  Duties  to  self .  These  are, — (i)  physical,  and  concern  cleanli¬ 
ness,  neatness  in  person  and  clothing,  total  abstinence  in  some  cases, 
and  temperance  and  moderation  in  other  cases  of  gratification  of  the 
animal  appetites  and  passions. 

The  school  can  and  does  teach  cleanliness  and  neatness,  but  it  has 
less  power  over  the  pupil  in  regard  to  temperance.  It  can  teach  him 
self-control  and  .self-sacrifice  in  the  three  disciplines  already  named, — 
punctuality,  regularity,  and  silence, — and  in  so  doing  it  may  free  him 
from  thraldom  to  the  body  in  other  respects.  It  can  and  does  labor 
efficiently  against  obscenity  and  profanity  in  language,  and  thereby 
impresses  on  the  pupil  the  moral  standard  of  purity. 

(  2)  Self-culture.  This  duty  belongs  especially  to  the  school  All 
of  its  lessons  contribute  to  the  pupil’s  self-culture.  By  its  discipline 
it  gives  him  control  over  himself  and  ability  to  combine  with  his  fel¬ 
low-men  ;  by  its  instruction  it  gives  him  knowledge  of  the  world  of 
nature  and  man.  This  virtue  corresponds  nearly  to  the  one  named 
Prudence  in  ancient  ethical  systems.  The  Christian  theology  discusses 
four  cardinal  virtues, — Temperance,  Prudence,  Fortitude,  and  Justice. 
Prudence  places  the  individual  above  and  beyond  his  present  mo¬ 
ment,  as  it  were,  letting  him  stand  over  himself  watching  and  direct¬ 
ing  himself.  Man  is  a  twofold  being,  having  a  particular  special 
self,  and  a  general  nature,  his  ideal  self,  the  possibility  of  perfection. 
Prudence  stands  for  the  theoretical  or  intellectual  side  of  the  cardinal 
or  secular  virtues. 

(3)  Industry.  This  virtue  means  devotion  to  one’s  calling  or  busi¬ 
ness.  Each  one  owes  it  to  himself  to  have  some  business  and  to  be 
industrious. 

The  good  school  does  nor  tolerate  idleness.  It  has  the  most 
efficient  means  of  securing  industry  from  its  pupils.  Each  one  has  a 
definite  task  scrupulously  adjusted  to  his  capacity,  and  he  will  be  held 
responsible  for  its  performance.  Is  there  any  better  training  yet  de¬ 
vised  to  educate  youth  into  industry  and  its  concomitants  of  sincerity, 
earnestness,  perseverance,  simplicity,  patience,  faithfulness,  and 
reliability,  than  the  school  method  of  requiring  work  in  definite 
amounts  at  definite  times  and  of  an  approved  quality  ?  The  pupil  has 
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provided  for  liini  a  business  or  vocation.  By  industry  and  self-sacri- 
ficedie  is  initiated  into  a  thinl  of  the  cardinal  virtues, — fortitude. 

8.  {b)  Duties  to  others.  Duties  to  self  rest  on  the  consciousness  of 
a  higher  nature  in  the  individual  and  of  the  duty  of  bringing  out  and 
realizing  this  higher  nature.  Duties  to  others  recognize  this  higher 
ideal  nature  as  .something  general,  and  hence  as  also  the  true  inward 
self  of  our  fellow-men. 

This  ideal  of  man  we  are  conscious  that  we  realize  only  very  imper¬ 
fectly,  and  yet  it  is  the  fact  that  we  have  the  possibility  of  it  in  our¬ 
selves  that  gives  us  our  value  above  animals  and  plants.  In  our  fel¬ 
low-men  we  see  revelations  of  this  ideal  nature  that  we  have  not  yet 
realized  ourselves.  Each  one  possesses  some  special  gift  or  quality 
that  helps  us  know  ourselves.  The  e.xperience  of  each  fellow-man 
is  a  contribution  toward  our  own  self-knowledge,  and  vicariously  aids 
us  without  our  being  obliged  to  pay  for  it  in  the  pain  and  suffering 
that  the  original  e.xperience  cost.  Inasmuch  as  our  ideal  can  be 
realized  only  through  this  aid  from  our  fellow-men,  the  virtues  that 
enable  us  to  combine  with  others  and  form  institutions  precede  in 
importance  the  mechanical  virtues. 

There  are  three  classes  of  duties  toward  others  :  (i)  Courtesy, — 
including  all  forms  of  politeness,  good-breeding,  urbanity,  decorum, 
modesty,  respect  for  public  opinion,  liberality,  magnanimity,  etc.,  de¬ 
scribed  under  various  names  by  Aristotle  and  by  othens  after  him. 
The  essence  of  this  virtue  consists  in  the  resolution  to  see  in  others 
only  the  ideal  of  humanity,  and  to  ignore  any  and  all  defects  that  may 
e.xist  in  their  behavior 

Courtesy  in  many  of  its  forms  is  readily  taught  in  school.  Its 
teaching  is  often  marred  by  the  manner  of  the  teacher,  which  may  be 
sour  and  surly,  or  petulant  and  fault-finding.  The  importance  of  this 
virtue  both  to  its  possessor  and  to  all  his  fellows  demands  a  more 
careful  attention  on  the  part  of  school-managers  to  secure  its  presence 
in  the  school-room. 

(2)  Justice.  This  is  recognized  as  the  chief  in  the  family  of  secular 
virtues.  It  has  sev'eral  forms  or  species,  as,  for  e.xample,  {d)  honesty, 
the  fair  dealing  with  others  respecting  their  rights  of  person,  prop¬ 
erty.  and  reputation  ;  (Ji)  truth-telling  or  honesty  in  speech, — honesty 
itself  being  truth-acting.  Such  names  as  integrity,  uprightness, 
righteousness,  express  further  distinctions  that  belong  to  this  staunch 
virtue. 

Justice,  like  courtesy  in  the  fact  that  it  looks  upon  the  ideal  of  the 
individual,  is  unlike  courtesy  in  that  it  looks  upon  the  deed  of  the 
individual  in  a  very  strict  and  business-like  way,  and  measures  its 
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defects  by  the  high  standard.  According  to  the  principle  of  justice, 
each  one  receives  in  proportion  to  his  deeds,  and  not  in  proportion  to 
his  possibilities,  wishes,  or  unrealized  aspirations.  All  individuals 
are  ideally  equal  in  the  essence  of  their  humanity;  but  justice  will 
return  upon  each  the  equivalent  of  his  deed  only.  If  it  be  a  crime. 
Justice  returns  it  upon  the  doer  as  a  limitation  of  his  personal  free¬ 
dom  or  his  property. 

The  school  is  more  effective  in  teaching  the  forms  of  justice  than 
in  teaching  those  of  courtesy.  Truth-telling  especially  receives  the 
full  emphasis  of  all  the  power  of  school-discipline.  I*2very  lesson  is 
an  exercise  in  digging  out  and  closely  defining  the  truth, — in  extend¬ 
ing  the  realm  of  clearness  and  certainty  further,  and  in  limiting  the 
region  of  ignorance  and  guess-work.  How  careful  the  piqiil  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  be  with  his  statements  in  the  recitation  and  with  his  previ¬ 
ous  preparation  ! 

While  Justice  may  discover  the  exact  performance  of  each  pupil 
and  give  him  recognition  for  it,  on  the  other  hand  injustice  may 
easily  arise  if  there  is  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Such 
carelessness  may  suffer  the  weeds  of  lying  and  deceit  to  grow  iq),  and 
when  the  dishonest  pupil  can  gather  the  fruits  of  honesty  and  truth, 
a  premium  is  offered  for  fraud.  The  school  may  thus  furnish  an 
immoral  education,  notwithstanding  its  great  opportunities  to  incul¬ 
cate  the  noble  virtue  of  honesty. 

The  private  individual  must  not  be  permitted  to  return  the  evil 
deed  upon  the  doer,  for  that  would  be  revenge  and  hence  a  new  crime. 
All  personality  and  self-interest  must  be  sifted  out  before  justice  can 
be  done  to  the  criminal.  Hence  we  count  as  a  kindred  virtue  to 
Justice  that  of  obedience  to  law. 

(3)  Respect  for  law,  as  the  only  means  of  protecting  the  innocent 
and  punishing  the  guilty,  is  the  complement  of  justice.  It  looks 
upon  the  ideal  as  realized  not  in  an  individual  man,  but  in  an  insti¬ 
tution  represented  in  the  form  of  an  executiv^e  officer  who  is  supported 
with  legislative  and  judicial  powers. 

The  school,  when  governed  by  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  teacher, 
is  a  fearfully  demoralizing  influence  in  a  community.  The  law-abiding 
virtue  is  weakened,  and  a  whole  troop  of  lesser  virtues  take  their 
flight  and  give  admittance  to  passions  and  appetites.  But  the  teacher 
may  teach  respect  for  law,  very  thoroughly,  on  the  other  hand.  In 
this  matter  a  great  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  methods  of  dis¬ 
cipline  in  later  years.  Corporal  punishment  has  been  very  largely 
disused.  It  is  clear  that  with  frequent  and  severe  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  retain  genuine  respect  for  law.  Only 
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‘ce,  the  very  rare  teacher  can  succeed  in  this.  Punishment  through  the 

‘  to  sense  of  honor  has  therefore  superseded  for  the  most  part  in  our  best 

'ols  schools  the  use  of  the  rod.  It  is  now  easy  to  find  the  school  admira- 

'■•11  bly  disciplined  and  its  pupils  enthusiastic  and  law-abiding, — governed 

Tie,  entirely  without  the  use  of  corporal  puni.shment. 

ee-  The  school  possesses  very  great  advantages  over  the  family  in  this 

matter  of  teaching  respect  for  law.  The  parent  is  too  near  the  child, 
lan  too  pensonal  to  teach  him  this  lesson. 

^lie  Q.  Religions  duties.  Higher  than  the  properly  moral  duties,  or 

'  is  at  least  higher  than  the  secular  or  “  cardinal  ”  virtues,  are  certain  ones 
called  ‘’celestial  ”  virtues  by  the  theologians.  These  are  faith,  hope, 
•he  charity,  and  their  special  modifications.  The  question  may  arise, 

nt-  whether  any  instruction  in  these  duties  can  be  given  which  is  not  at 

vi*  the  same  time  sectarian  An  alTirmative  answer  will  have  to  show 

only  that  each  of  these  virtues  has  a  secular  meaning  more  funda- 
pil  mental  than  the  so-called  cardinal  virtues. 

ay  (I )  Faith  in  a  theologic  sense  means  the  true  knowledge  of  the 

ch  first  principle  of  the  universe.  Everybody  presupposes  some  theory 

nd  or  view  of  the  world,  its  origin  and  destiny,  in  all  his  practical  and 

h,  theoretical  dealing  with  it.  Christendom  assumes  a  personal  Creator 

an  of  divine-human  nature,  who  admits  man  to  Grace  in  such  a  way  that 

Lil-  he  is  not  destroyed  by  the  results  of  his  essential  imperfection,  but  is 

redeemed  in  some  special  way.  The  Buddhist  and  Brahmin  thinks 
/il  that  finitude  and  imperfection  are  utterly  incompatible  with  the 

e.  divine  being,  and  hence  that  the  things  of  the  world  cannot  be  per- 

m  mitted  to  have  real  existence.  They  exist  only  in  our  fancy.  Here 

to  is  no  grace,  no  redemption.  Nature  being  not  a  revelation  of  the 

Deity,  there  can  be  no  natural  science. 

nt  In  Christian  countries  the  prevailing  institutions  and  confessions  of 

vS  faith  recognize  this  belief  in  a  divine-human  God.  Natural  science 

ti-  may  be  .said  to  presuppose  this  doctrine,  inasmuch  as  it  is  based  on 

:d  the  deep-lying  assumption  that  the  world  is  a  manifestation  of  Reason. 

This  view  of  the  world  is  very  properly  called  Faith,  inasmuch  as  it 
r,  is  not  pieced  together  from  the  experience  of  the  senses  nor  a  product 

ig  of  individual  reflection  unaided  by  the  deep  intuitions  of  the  spiritual 

ir  seers  of  the  race. 

;r  I'aith  is  a  secular  virtue  as  well  as  a  theological  virtue,  and  who- 

n  ever  teaches  another  view  of  the  world, — that  is  to  say,  he  who  teaches 

s-  that  man  is  not  immortal  and  that  Nature  does  not  reveal  the  Divine 

y  Reason, — teaches  a  doctrine  subversive  of  faith  in  this  peculiar  sense, 

1-  and  also  subversive  of  man’s  life  in  all  that  makes  it  worth  living, 

y  (2)  Hope.  The  second  theological  virtue  is  the  practical  side  of 
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faith.  Faith  is  not  properly  the  belief  in  some  theory  of  the  world, 
but  in  tJic  particular  theory  of  the  world  that  Christianity  teaches. 
So  hojic  is  not  a  mere  anticipation  of  sovic  future  event,  but  the  firm 
expectation  that  the  destiny  of  the  world  is  in  accordance  with  the 
scheme  of  faith,  no  matter  now  much  any  present  appearances  may 
be  against  it.  Thus  the  individual  acts  uiK)n  this  conviction.  It  is 
the  basis  of  the  highest  practical  doing  in  this  world.  A  teacher  may 
teach  faith  and  hope  in  the  views  of  the  world  which  he  c.xpresses, 
and  in  his  dealings  with  his  school,  in  his  teaching  of  history,  in  his 
comments  on  the  reading-lessons,  in  his  treatment  of  the  aspirations 
of  his  pupils.  Although  none  of  these  things  may  be  consciously 
traced  to  their  source  by  the  pupils,  yet  their  instinct  will  discover 
genuine  faith  and  hope  whenever  it  exists.  Nothing  is  so  difficult  to 
conceal  as  one’s  conviction  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the 
world  and  of  man. 

(3)  Finally,  Charity  is  the  highest  of  these  virtues,  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  the  concrete  embodiment  and  application  of  that  view  of  the 
world  which  Faith  and  Hope  establish.  The  world  is  made  and  gov'- 
erned  by  Divine  Grace,  and  that  grace  will  triumph  in  the  world. 
Hence,  says  the  individual,  “  Let  me  be  filled  with  this  principle  and 
hold  within  myself  this  divine  feeling  of  grace  toward  all  fellow- 
creatures.”  Charity  is,  therefore,  not  alms-giving,  but  a  devotion  to 
others:  “  Sell  all  thou  hast  ....  and  follow  me.”  Faith  per¬ 
ceives  the  principle  ;  Hope  acts  upon  it  where  it  is  not  yet  visible; 
Charity  sets  it  up  in  the  soul  and  lives  it.  There  might  be  conceived 
a  faith  or  insight  into  this  principle  of  divine  grace  that  should  trust 
it  theoretically,  and  yet  its  possessor  live  a  life  of  selfishness.  In 
that  case  the  individual  would  acknowledge  the  principle,  but  would 
not  admit  it  into  himself.  With  Charity  all  other  virtues  are  im¬ 
plied, — even  justice. 

While  Courtesy  acts  toward  men  as  if  they  were  ideally  perfect 
and  had  no  defects ;  while  Justice  holds  each  man  responsible  for  the 
perfect  accordance  of  his  deed  with  his  ideally  perfect  nature  and 
makes  no  allowance  for  immaturity,  Charity  sees  both  the  ideal  per¬ 
fection  and  the  real  imperfection,  and  does  not  condemn,  but  offers  to 
help  the  other,  and  is  willing  and  glad  to  sacrifice  itself  to  assist  the 
imperfect  in  its  struggle  toward  perfection. 

10.  The  highest  virtue.  Charity,  has,  of  all  the  virtues,  the  largest 
family  of  synonyms  :  humility,  considerateness,  heroism,  gratitude, 
friendliness,  and  various  shades  of  love  in  the  family  (parental, 
filial,  fraternal,  and  conjugal),  sympathy,  pity,  benevolence,  kind¬ 
ness,  toleration,  patriotism,  generosity,  public-spirit,  philanthropy. 
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beneficence,  concord,  harmony,  pcacableness,  tenderness,  forgive¬ 
ness,  mercy,  grace,  long-suffering,  etc.  The  typical  form  of  this 
virtue  as  it  may  be  cultivated  in  school  may  be  known  under  the 
name  of  kindness.  A  spirit  of  true  kindness,  if  it  can  be  made  to 
pervade  a  school,  becomes  a  fountain  of  virtues.  That  such  a  spirit 
can  e.\ist  in  a  school  as  the  effect  of  the  labors  of  a  teacher,  we 
know  from  the  history  of  Arnold  of  Rugby,  not  to  mention  other 
illustrious  examples.  From  the  definition  of  this  principle  it  is 
easy  to  deduce  a  verdict  against  all  those  systems  of  rivalry  and 
emulation  in  school  which  stimulate  ambition  beyond  the  limits  of 
generous  competition  and  cause  it  to  become  selfishness.  Selfish¬ 
ness  is  the  root  of  mortal  sin,  as  theologians  tell  us,  and  its  most 
deadly  forms  are  envy  and  cold,  unfeeling  pride. 

11.  In  a  State  which  has  no  established  church,  and  in  a  system 
of  public  schools  that  is  not  permitted  to  be  under  the  control  of 
sects  or  denominations,  what  shall  be  the  fate  of  dogmatic  instruc¬ 
tion  in  morals,  especially  instruction  in  that  part  of  morals  which 
rests  upon  the  celestial  virtues  1  The  problem  would  seem  to  be  a 
simple  one  in  parochial  schools  and  denominational  schools.  But 
the  more  strict  the  denominational  control,  the  less  likely  is  there 
to  pervade  the  school  tliat  spirit  of  tolerance  and  charity  toward 
others  which  is  the  acknowledged  deepest  tap-root  of  the  virtues. 
Were  the  community  homogeneous  in  its  confession  of  faith,  dog¬ 
matic  religious  instruction  could  still  properly  remain  in  the  school. 
The  progress  of  American  society  is  not,  however,  in  that  direction, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Church  may  yet  see  formal 
religious  instruction,  even  to  the  ceremony  of  reading  the  Bible, 
leave  the  common  schools  altogether.  Whenever  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  “  without  note  or  comment,”  or  the  formal  prayer  on 
opening  school,  is  merely  perfunctory,  it  is  surely  not  moral  instruc¬ 
tion,  nor  even  religious  instruction,  in  any  efficient  sense. 

12.  For  the  reason  that  the  State  must  confine  its  cognizance 
to  overt  acts,  and  forbear  to  penetrate  the  sacred  circle  of  personal 
conviction  lest  it  violate  justice,  it  has  been  separated  from  the 
Church  in  our  time.  Justice  returns  his  deed  upon  the  individual 
and  bids  him  take  its  consequences,  but  it  cannot  say,  “  Receive  back 
the  consequences  of  your  private,  unuttered  conviction  ”  ;  for  con¬ 
viction,  opinion,  thought,  so  long  as  not  externalized  in  deeds,  do* 
not  belong  to  the  secular  world,  and  cannot  be  arraigned  without 
a  confusion  that  would  destroy  the  secular  world  altogether.  The 
State  may  return  only  his  deed  on  the  doer.  What  has  not  yet 
become  a  deed  but  remains  only  a  thought  is  not  uttered,  or  external¬ 
ized,  and  therefore  cannot  be  returned. 
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Religion,  on  the  contrary,  looks  at  once  to  the  heart,  the  inner¬ 
most  conviction,  and  passes  by  the  overt  act  as  something  which 
may  be  clone  for  the  sake  of  ulterior,  selfish  reasons.  On  these 
grounds  the  laws  of  the  State  have  generally  the  prohibitory  form, 
while  the  requirements  of  religion  are  positive.  Morality,  like  the 
statute-laws,  concerns  overt  acts,  but  its  prescriptions  are  generally 
of  a  positive  character,  like  those  of  religion.  The  distinction 
between  sin  and  crime  marks  the  essential  difference  between  civil 
and  religious  legality.  For  the  purposes  of  justice,  law-breaking 
must  be  punished ;  and  before  this  can  be  done  there  must  be  a 
measure  established.  The  statute  defines  this  measure,  —  as  nearly 
as  possible  it  is  the  equivalent  of  the  deed,  or  tlie  deed  itself  sym 
bolicall)’’  expressed.  A  sin  is  regarded  as  infinite  in  its  nature,  and 
nothing  is  more  fatal  to  religion  than  the  admission  of  a  measure  for 
sin  in  the  form  of  a  finite  penance.  Only  absolute  repentance  may 
be  met  by  an  infinite  mercy,  but  there  can  be  no  purchase  of  for¬ 
giveness  nor  atonement  liy  deetls  for  the  act  of  sin.  This  is  the 
root  of  the  great  difficulty  which  your  committee  have  encountered 
in  the  practical  disposition  of  the  many  questions  that  arise  in  the 
provinces  common  to  morality  and  religion,  or  common  to  religion 
and  secular  statutes.  The  same  deed  may'  be  both  a  sin  and  a  crime, 
although  many  deeds  that  are  not  sins  of  themselves  may  be 
crimes,  and  there  are  an  indefinite  number  of  sins  that  are  not 
punished  by'^  the  law  as  crimes.  To  meet  any  crime  with  forgiveness 
and  remission  of  penalty,  undermines  the  respect  for  all  law.  But 
religion  finds  itself  unable  to  deal  with  breaches  of  law  otherwise 
than  in  the  category  of  sin  ;  and  if  it  attempts  to  punish  crime  as 
sin  it  makes  unjustly-severe  penalties  in  some  cases,  and  remits  all 
penalty  in  others,  and  thus  confounds  the  standards  of  justice. 

This  distinction  of  methods  appears  also  in  the  school.  Religion 
demands  implicit  submission  to  authority,  and  the  limitation  of  the 
exercise  of  free  criticism  ;  intlividual  opinion  is  not  ])ermitted  to 
have  validity  in  the  presence  of  religious  dogmas.  The  individual 
must  submit  in  humility  and  not  question,  because  religious  utter¬ 
ances  express  the  wisdom  of  the  race.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
studies  of  the  school,  such  as  mathematics,  natural  science,  history, 
and  grammar,  the  pupil  is  encouraged  by  all  means  to  exercise  a 
critical  alertness,  and  to  summon  all  conclusions  before  the  tribunal 
of  his  individual  reason.  The  analytic  studies  of  the  school  are 
a  preparation  for  an  intelligent  insight  into  those  parts  of  religion 
or  theology’  which  imply  erudition  and  criticism.  But  for  the  most 
part,  religious  truth  is  revealed  in  allegoric  and  symbolic  form. 
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On  account  of  this  difference  in  spirit  we  find  often  that  the 
attempt  to  unite  religious  instruction  with  secular  tends  to  cultivate 
habits  of  flippant  and  shallow  reasoning  on  sacred  themes,  thus  sap¬ 
ping  the  foundations  of  piety ;  or  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  dogmatic  tone  of  the  religious  lessons  creeps  into  the 
secular  recitations  and  drives  out  critical  acuteness  and  independent 
thinking  from  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  Too  much  authority  leaves  too 
little  room  for  original,  independent  thinking.  Accordingly,  the 
days  of  the  closest  union  of  the  school  with  the  Church  were  the  days 
of  almost  e.xclusive  culture  of  the  memory,  a  tendency  which  has  cost 
the  educators  of  this  day  much  trouble  to  check. 

In  religious  lessons,  wherein  the  divine  is  taught  as  revealed  to 
the  human  race,  the  raw,  immature  intellect  of  youth  is  not  to  be 
permitted  to  attempt  to  construct  for  itself  theoretically  the  contents. 
This  can  be  done  safely  only  by  maturest  minds,  who  have  not  only 
thought  deeply,  but  have  attained  a  rich  e.xperience  in  life. 

These  views  of  the  question  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
those  who  advocate  the  retention  in  all  cases  of  formal  religious  in¬ 
struction  in  schools.  Perhaps  religion  has  suffered  in  our  day  from 
too  much  reliance  on  the  inefficient  remnant  of  religions  instruction 
which  still  lingers  in  the  schools.  If  this  be  true,  the  sooner  the 
Church  arouses  to  a  sense  of  its  duty  in  the  matter  of  furnishing  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  indej^endently  of  the  secular  school,  the  safer  will 
it  be  for  the  all-imi)ortant  interests  which  it  bears.  Dr.  Vincent  and 
the  Chautauqua  enterprise  furnish  practical  lessons  as  to  methods 
and  measures  which  the  Church  may  use. 

13.  In  conclusion  your  committee  would  call  attention  to  the  points 
already  discussed,  viz  : — 

(1)  That  in  the  mechanical  virtues  so  important  for  making  good 
citizens,  the  training  in  the  schools  is  already  admirable.  Human 
freedom  is  realized  not  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  individual,  but 
by  his  concerted  or  combined  effort  in  organized  institutions  like 
the  State  and  Civil  Society,  Those  mechanical  virtues  make  possi¬ 
ble  the  help  of  the  individual  in  this  combination,  and  fit  him  for  the 
modern  world  now  bent  on  the  conquest  of  Nature. 

(2)  .le  social  virtues.  Justice,  Politeness,  and  respect  for  law, 
may  be  provided  for  equally  well,  although  in  fact  they  are  notsuccess^ 
fully  taught  in  all  schools. 

(3)  The  celestial  virtues  can  be  taught  by  teachers  inspired  by 
those  virtues,  and  by  no  other  teachers.  The  empty  profession  of  such 
virtues  without  the  devotion  of  the  life  to  them  is  likely  in  the  school¬ 
room  even  more  than  elsewhere  to  produce  the  well-known  practical 
result  of  atheism. 
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Your  committee  take  occasion  here  to  mention  the  project  of  a 
series  of  new  text-books  in  morality,  under  the  editorship  of  distin¬ 
guished  and  competent  clergymen  who  have  formed  an  association  for 
the  purpose.  Your  committee  believe  that  such  works  will  do  much 
good,  although  they  can  neve  requal  in  efficiency  of  moral  influence  the 
discipline  of  the  school  in  the  hands  of  the  competent  teacher.  The 
direct  training  of  the  will  into  habits  of  doing  is  everywhere  superior 
in  morals  to  mere  theoretical  instruction  on  the  subject. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  a.  Mowry, 

W.  T.  Harris, 

J.  H.  Hoose, 

H,  S.  Tarbell, 

G.  S.  Hall, 


I 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  MORALITY  IN  SCHOOLS. 

BY  MRS.  ELIZABETH  B.  CIIACE,  RHODE  ISLAND. 

There  is  no  question  of  human  interest  that  is  of  so  vital  import  as 
is  that  of  the  building-up  of  good  human  character.  Indeed,  we  may 
well  say  that  all  other  interests  depend  for  their  real  value  upon  this 
one  foundation.  It  is  also  certain  that,  to  build  this  character  well,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  development  of  the  moral  faculties  should  begin 
at  an  early  age;  and,  so  fully  has  this  been  recognized  by  the  most 
enlightened  minds,  that  the  idea  that  “Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the 
tree’s  inclined,”  has  found  frequent  utterance,  ever  since  the  day 
when  King  Solomon  said,  “Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.” 

Although  in  every  human  soul  is  enkindled  that  divine  spark  which 
is  variously  called  the  voice  of  God,  the  inner  light,  the  conscience 
which  checks  and  warns  us  when  we  are  assailed  by  temptation,  it  is 
yet  true  that  it  is  left  to  circumstances,  to  instruction,  to  experience, 
to  determine  whether  we  shall  know  clearly  and  distinctly  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  right  and  wrong,  and  whether  we  shall  be  true  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  heed  the  voice  which  bids  us  choose  the  good 
and  reject  the  evil  in  all  the  concerns  of  our  daily  lives. 

As  population  increases  in  our  country,  bringing  together  the  vices 
of  differing  races  and  different  degrees  of  civilization,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent,  to  the  thoughtful  and  the  humane,  that  some  more 
positive  and  active  moral  force  than  any  we  have  now  in  operation  is 
needed  to  stem  the  overwhelming  tide  of  immorality  which,  say  what 
we  will  and  admit  all  we  can  of  the  virtue  which  really  does  exist 
among  us,  is  polluting  the  atmosphere  of  our  civil,  political,  and  social 
life  to  an  extent  that  is  seriously  alarming.  In  the  belief  that  igno¬ 
rance  is  fruitful  of  vice  and  crime,  w’e  have  wisely  established  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  popular  education  which,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  progressed,  has 
been  very  effective  in  intellectual  development ;  while,  in  view  of  the 
constant  increase  of  vice  and  crime,  the  amount  of  pauperism,  the 
lack  in  society  at  large  of  nice  moral  perception  and  of  just  discrimi¬ 
nation  between  right  and  wrong,  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  people 
one  with  another,  we  are  learning  that  our  system  is  imperfect  until 
we  engraft  upon  it  a  more  thorough  method  of  training,  that  shall 
result  in  a  higher  standard  of  moral  character.  In  response  to  this 
growing  sentiment,  an  occasional  essay  has  appeared  in  some  p^ri- 
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odical,  or  been  presented  at  an  educational  meeting,  urging  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  morality  in  schools  ;  the  subject  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
public  discussions;  it  is  not  always  omitted  in  the  reports  of  school 
committees  and  superintendents  of  schools;  and  in  private  conv'ersa- 
lions  it  is  often  earnestly  advocated.  And  yet,  I  miss,  in  all  these, 
any  clear,  distinct  commendation  of  some  practicable  methods  of 
instruction  in  the  science  of  morality.  While  the  idea  is  often  ex¬ 
pressed  that  the  true  purpose  of  our  system  of  education  should  be 
the  development  of  all  the  faculties,  and  interesting  and  valuable 
details  and  illustrations  are  given  of  practical  methods  of  teaching 
the  usual  studies,  I  fail  to  find  that  any  plan  is  proposed  in  all  these 
discussions  for  giving  to  pupils  the  regular  systematic  instruction 
concerning  conduct  and  the  formation  of  character  and  the  principles 
by  which  their  lives  should  be  governed,  such  as  is  urged  in  the 
teaching  of  geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic.  It  seems  rather  to 
be  taken  for  granted,  that  our  system  of  public  instruction  in  the 
ordinary  branches  of  learning,  and  the  necessary  restraints  and 
requirements  of  the  school- room,  are,  of  themselves,  sufficient  to 
accomplish  all  that  is  to  be  cxjjected  of  the  school  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  character  of  the  scholars.  And,  therefore,  except  in  rare 
instances, — and  1  am  happ)'  to  be  able  to  say  there  may  be  found  such, 
where  teachers  have,  on  their  own  responsibility,  established  methods 
of  instruction  in  morals, — I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  morality, 
as  a  science,  is  omitted  from  the  course  of  study  in  our  public  and 
private  schools. 

In  looking  t)ver  this  matter  it  is  to  be  considered  that  children  of 
the  school-age  spend  the  best  jiart  of  the  day  in  school ;  so  that,  where 
the  parents  are  qualified  and  disi)osed  to  give  the  needful  instruction, 
their  opportunities  for  doing  so  are  less  than  those  of  the  teacher  ;  and 
it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  homes  are  desti¬ 
tute  of  this  qualification  ami  disi)osition. 

The  vagueness  in  regard  to  moral  teaching,  so  noticeable  in  all 
educational  discussions  where  it  is  alluded  to  at  all,  is,  of  course,  very 
much  due  to  a  deficiency  in  the  minds  of  educators  themselves  of 
any  distinct  conception  of  proper  methods  of  giving  such  instruction. 
It  has  not,  to  any  effective  extent,  been  put  into  text-books  in  the 
form  of  questions  and  answers  ;  it  has  not  been  made  an  absolute 
requirement,  like  the  teaching  of  reading  and  writing.  The  ability  to 
teach  morality  has  not  been  a  subject  of  searching  inquiry  in  the 
examination  of  candidates  for  teaching,  or,  universally,  of  any  special 
training  of  teachers. 

Added  to  these  deficiencies  has  hitherto  been  a  strong  feeling  that 
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the  questions  of  abstract  right  and  wrong  are  so  intimately  connected 
with  and  dependent  upon  the  religious  opinions,  the  beliefs  theolog¬ 
ical  and  speculative,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  deal  with  them 
among  chiltlren  without  coming  into  collision  with  the  differences 
and  disputes  which  divide  people  into  sects ;  and,  therefore,  the 
teaching  concerning  conduct  in  the  daily  life  has  been  left  mainly  to 
chance.  The  result  is  what  we  see  all  around  us,  and  is  what  might 
be  expected.  I  consider,  therefore,  that  a  very  essential  part  of  the 
opportunities  and  duties  of  the  school  have  been  hitherto  overlooked 
and  neglected  in  our  educational  system  ;  and  I  have  thought  that 
I  might  possibly  say  a  word  that  would  help  others  to  find  a  way  out 
of  these  difficulties,  and  do  something  toward  the  adoption  of  methods 
conducive  to  moral  progress. 

There  are  certain  principles  concerning  right  and  wrong  which 
have  been  accepted  by  mankind  as  true  ever  since  the  dawnings  of 
civilization,  the  knowledge  of  which  has  grown  out  of  human  experi¬ 
ence.  These  principles  belong,  especially,  to  no  creed  nor  to  any 
form  of  theological  belief ;  and  they  can  be  taught  entirely  independ¬ 
ent  of  them  all.  They  have  been  transmitted  through  the  ages  by 
sages,  philosophers,  and  preachers,  as  of  practical  importance  in  the 
conduct  of  life ;  they  are  found  in  the  books  of  all  nations  and  of  all 
religions,  written  in  all  periods  of  the  world’s  history  of  which  we 
have  any  record ;  and  to-day  they  remain  unalterably  true,  and  are 
still  applicable  to  all  the  exigencies  and  vicissitudes  of  life.  The 
following  I  quote  from  examples  so  numerous  and  so  e.xcellent  that  I 
find  it  difficult  to  choose  : 


OF  TRUTH. 

“  Thou  shall  not  bear  false  witness.” — Moses,  Hebrew  Lawgi7>er,  B.C.  1 571. 

“As  the  body  is  purified  by  water,  so  is  the  soul  purified  by  Truth.” — Manu 
Hindu,  B.C.  1200. 

“  Let  not  thy  tongue  say  what  thy  heart  denies.” — Lao-tse,  Chinese,  B.C.  604. 

“  Be  very  scrupulous  to  observe  the  truth  in  all  things.” — Zoroaster,  Persian.,. 
B.C.  589. 

“  Thou  shall  speak  no  word  that  is  false.” — Buddhist  commandment. 

“  Speak  every  man  truth  with  his  neighbor.” — Paul  the  Apostle.  A  C. 

OF  MORAL  COURAGE. 

“  Remove  thy  feet  from  evil.  Turn  not  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left.  Pon¬ 
der  the  path  of  thy  feet,  and  let  all  thy  ways  be  established.” — Solomon,  king  of 
Israel,  B.C.  1015. 

“Like  a  solid  rock,  unshaken  by  the  wind,  wise  people  are  unfaltering  amid 
praise  or  blame.” — Buddha-Sakya  Hindu,  B.C.  627. 

“  Whatever  people  may  think  of  you,  do  that  which  you  think  to  be  right.” — 
Pythagoras,  Grecian,  B.C.  580. 
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“  To  know  a  thing  is  right  and  not  to  do  it  is  a  weakness.” — Confucius,  Chintsci 
B.C.  550. 

“  Why,  even  of  yourselves,  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  ?  ” — fesus  Christ. 

THE  LAW  OF  JUSTICE. 

‘•Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.” — Moses,  B.C.  1571. 

“That  which  thou  blamest  in  another,  do  it  not  thyself.” — Thales,  Grecian, 
B.C.  640. 

“  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by.” — Zoroaster,  Persian,  B.C.  589. 

“  What  you  would  not  like  to  have  done  to  yourself,  do  not  to  others.” — Con¬ 
fucius,  Chinese,  B.C.  550. 

“  Let  none  of  you  treat  his  brother  in  a  way  he  himself  would  not  like  to  be 
treated.” — Sabcan  Book  of  the  Law,  Ancient. 

“  The  eternal,  unchangeable  law  of  all  being.s,  is  to  seek  the  good  of  one  another, 
like  children  of  the  same  Father.” — Cicero,  Roman.  B.C.  106. 

“All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them.” — fesus  Christ. 

“  Woe  to  them  that  give  scant  measure,  and  exact  full  measure  from  others.” — 
Mohammed,  A.C.  609. 

“  The  sentiment  of  justice  is  so  natural,  so  universally  felt  by  mankind,  that  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  independent  of  all  law,  all  party,  all  religion.” — Voltaire,  French, 
A.C.  1782. 

OF  RETUKNING  GOOD  FOR  EVIL. 

“  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  give  him  bread  to  eat;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  water  to 
drink.” — Moses,  B.C.  1571. 

“  Return  good  for  evil.” — .Manii,  Hindu,  B.C.  1200. 

“  If  a  man  foolishly  does  me  wrong,  I  will  return  to  him  the  protection  of  my 
ungrudging  love.  The  more  evil  comes  from  him,  the  more  good  shall  go  from 
me.” — Buddha  Sakya,  Hindu,  B.C.  627. 

“  The  good  should  be  met  with  goodness,  and  the  not  good  should  also  be  met 
with  goodness.” — Lao-tze,  Chinese,  B.C.  604. 

“  Love  your  enemies ;  bless  them  that  curse  you.” — fesus  Christ. 

“  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good.” — Paul  the  Apostle,  A.C, 

“  It  is  good  to  overcome  evil  with  good,  and  it  is  evil  to  resist  evil  with  evil.” — 
Mohammed,  A.C.  609. 

“Always  meet  petulance  with  gentleness,  and  perverseness  with  kindness.” — 
Sadi-Gul,  Persian,  A.C.  1175. 

•  OF  SELF-CONTROL  AND  FORGIVENESS. 

“A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath,  but  grievous  words  stir  up  anger.” — Solo¬ 
mon,  B.C.  1015. 

“Abstain  from  wrath.  Let  a  man  keep  in  subjection  his  speech,  his  arm,  and 
his  appetite.” — Manu,  Hindu,  B.C.  1200. 

“  Reply  to  thine  enemy  with  gentleness.” — Zoroaster,  B.C.  589. 

“  Do  not  call  ill-names.  Thou  shalt  avoid  all  anger,  hatred,  and  bitter  language.” 
— Buddhist  commandment. 

“Be  rigid  to  yourself  and  gentle  to  others.” — Confucius,  B.C.  550. 

“  One  who  is  Injured  ought  not  to  return  injury  .  .  .  for,  on  no  account  can 

it  be  right  to  do  injustice.” — Socrates,  Grecian,  B.C.  469. 

“  Let  us  not  listen  to  those  who  think  we  ought  to  be  angry  with  our  enemies, 
and  who  believe  this  to  be  great  and  manly.” — Cicero,  B.C.  loC. 
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“  If  he  who  injures  does  wrong,  he  who  returns  an  injury  does  equally  wrong.” — 
Maximus  Tyrius,  Roman.  A.C. 

“  To  endure  and  to  pardon  is  the  wisdom  of  life.” — Mohammed,  A.C. 

OF  TEMPERANCE. 

“  Look  not  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red,  ...  for  at  last  it  biteth  like  a  ser¬ 
pent  and  stingeth  like  an  adder.” — Solomon,  B.C.  1015. 

“Inflaming  wine  that  weakens  both  body  and  mind.” — Homer,  Grecian. 

“The  man  who  drinks  intoxicating  liquor  pulls  up  his  own  root.” — Buddha 
Sakya,  B.C.  627. 

“  Thou  shalt  not  drink  wine  nor  anything  that  may  intoxicate.” — Buddhist  com¬ 
mandment. 

“  Bodily  enjoyment  depends  upon  health,  and  health  depends  upon  temperance.” 
—  Thales,  Grecian,  B.C.  640. 

“Strength  of  mind  depends  upon  sobriety,  for  this  keeps  reason  unclouded  by 
passion.” — Pythagoras,  B.C.  580. 

“Temperance  is  a  tree  which  has  contentment  for  its  root,  and  peace  for  its 
fruit.” — Arabian  maxim. 

“  If  it  is  a  small  sacrifice  to  discontinue  the  use  of  wine,  do  it  for  the  sake  of 
others;  if  it  is  a  great  sacrifice,  do  it  for  your  own  sake.” — Samuel  y.  May,  Kjth 
century. 

OF  PURITY. 

“  If  any  one  speaks  or  acts  from  evil  thoughts,  suffering  will  follow  as  surely  as 
the  wheel  follows  the  carriage.” — From  Dhamm  ipada. 

“  V’irtue  is  the  health  of  the  soul.  Vice  is  its  disease,  its  bad  habit,  its  deformity. 
Is  not  he  wretched  who  enslaves  the  divine  portion  of  himself,  his  soul,  to  the  un¬ 
clean  appetites  of  his  Plato,  Grecian,  B.C  429. 

“  The  more  a  man  becomes  addicted  to  sensual  pleasure,  the  more  completely 
is  he  a  slave.” — Seneca,  Roman  Stoic. 

“  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart.” — Jesus  Christ. 

OF  HONESTY. 

“  Thou  shalt  not  defraud  thy  neighbor,  neither  rob  him.” — Moses,  B.C.  1571. 

“Abstain  from  unlawful  gains.” — Manu,  Hindu,  B.C.  1200, 

“  Immediately  relinquish  any  advantage  that  has  been  gained  without  equity.” — 
Veda,  Hindu,  B.C.  Soo. 

“  Shun  bad  gains;  those  losses  in  disguise.” — Hesiod,  Grecian,  B.C.  900. 

“Take  not  that  which  belongs  to  another.” — Zoroaster,  B.C.  589. 

“  Let  no  man  remove  the  landmark  of  his  friend,  or  his  neighbor,  or  his  fellow- 
citizen.” — Plato,  B.C.  429 

“  Let  no  man  go  beyond  and  defraud  his  brother  in  any  matter.” — Paul  the 
Apostle. 

OF  BENEVOLENCE. 

“  One  should  feel  compassionate  interest  in  the  welfare  of  all  human  beings.” — 
Buddhist  Scripture. 

“  The  liberal  man  who  eats  and  bestows  is  better  than  the  pious  man  who^fasts 
and  hoards.” — Persian,  A.C.  1175. 

OF  BROTHERHOOD. 

“  Love  all  mankind  equally.” — Buddhist  commandment. 

“  The  good  man  loves  all  men.  All  within  the  four  seas  are  his  brothers.  Love 
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of  man  is  the  chief  of  all  the  virtues.  The  mean  man  sows  that  himself  or  his 
friends  may  reap;  but  the  love  of  the  perfect  man  is  universal.” — Confucius, 
BjC.  550. 

“  It  is  not  life  to  live  for  one’s  self  alone  :  let  us  help  one  another.” — Meander, 
Grecian,  D.C.  342. 

“There  is  no  liigher  duty  than  to  work  for  the  good  of  the  whole  world.” — King 
Asoka,  Buddhist,  B.C.  250. 

“  VVe  are  members  of  one  great  body;  and  we  must  consider  that  we  were  born 
for  the  good  of  the  whole.” — Seneca,  Roman,  A.C.  3. 

“The  world  is  my  country.  To  do  good  is  my  religion.” — Thomas  Paint, 
AJ:.  1797- 

“  For  the  distant  still  thou  yearnest, 

And  behold,  the  good  is  near ! 

If  to  use  the  good  thou  learnest, 

Thou  wilt  surely  find  it  here.” 

— Goethe,  German  philosopher. 

“The  human  heart  is  like  heaven;  the  more  angels,  the  more  room.” — Frederica 
Bremer,  Swede,  \()th  century. 

“A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another.” — Jesus  Christ, 


OF  HOME  VIRTUES. 

“He  loved  his  father,  he  honored  his  mother,  he  loved  his  brethren  and  never 
went  from  home  in  a  bad  temper.” — Epitaph  on  a  very  ancient  Egyptian  tomb, 
“Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother.” — Moses,  B.C.  1571. 

“  Treat  old  age  with  great  reverence.” — Zoroaster,  B.C.  587. 

“  Very  near  together  are  hearts  that  have  no  guile.” — Confucius,  B.C.  550. 


OF  ALL  VIRTUE. 

“  Virtue  is  what  man  owes  himself.  Though  there  were  no  heaven,  nor  any 
God  to  rule  the  world,  virtue  would  be  none  the  less  the  binding  law  of  life.” — 
Hindu. 

“Keep  thyself  simple,  good,  pure,  kind,  and  affectionate.” — Marcus  Aurelius, 
Reman,  A.C.  12. 

OF  WORK. 

“  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might.” — Solomon,  B.C.  1015. 
“Not  work,  but  idleness,  di.sgraces  men.” — Hesiod,  Grecian. 

“  If  anything  is  to  be  done,  let  a  man  do  it:  let  him  attack  it  vigorously.” — From 
Dhammapada. 

“The  best  thing  is  to  do  the  present  thing  well.” — Pittacus,  Grecian,  B.C.  600. 
“  I  would  rather  make  my  fortune  than  to  expect  it.” — Galen,  a  Greek  physician, 

A.C.  3. 


With  all  this  array  of  moral  precepts  from  sources  so  widely  differ¬ 
ent,  and  so  much  more  that  may  be  found,  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  importance  of  virtuous  living  has  been  a  universal  sentiment 
among  all  the  leaders  of  human  thought,  irrespective  of  their  the¬ 
ologies  or  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  And,  therefore,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  still-existing  differences  in  creeds  and  ceremonials,  there 
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need  be  no  hesitation  or  conflict  in  regard  to  the  teaching  in  schools 
of  all  the  duties  of  life  which  affect  the  relations  between  man  and 
man.  To  this  end  the  moral  training  of  children  should  receive 
more  attention  in  educational  associations,  and  should  be  therein 
discussed  in  detail,  as  are  other  important  topics.  School  committees 
and  school  superintendents  should  be  elected,  not  on  political,  sec¬ 
tarian,  nor  even  on  benevolent  grounds,  but  solely  on  account  of 
their  individual  fitness  in  every  respect  to  judge  wisely  in  all  educa¬ 
tional  matters,  among  which  the  teaching  of  moral  science  should 
hold  a  prominent  place.  A  committee  so  chosen  would  be  prepared 
to  estimate  properly  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  the  position  of 
teachers.  The  moral  character,  the  daily  life,  the  principles  by  which 
that  life  is  governed,  and  the  ability  to  imj)art  moral  instruction, 
including  the  necessary  preparation  therefor,  should  all  be  made  the 
subjects  of  searching  e.xamination  and  inquiry.  To  the  school-room 
the  teacher  should  bring  the  personal  influence,  the  inspiration,  so 
to  speak,  of  a  character  in  which  the  gentle  as  well  as  the  heroic 
virtues  are  conspicuous.  And  here  every  opportunity  should  be 
embraced  to  impress,  by  e.xample,  by  precept,  by  illustration,  upon 
the  minds  of  the  scholars  the  paramount  importance  of  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  moral  faculties  co-equal  with  the  intellectual.  I  would 
not  have  this  sentiment  acquired  by  committing  to  memory  printed 
answers  to  printed  questions,  neither  would  I  encourage  a  great 
amount  of  preaching  by  the  teacher  ;  but  I  would  have  a  constant 
sifting-in,  a  mingling  of  the  moral  with  the  mental  food,  as  salt  is 
mingled  with  the  physieal.  Scarcely  a  lesson  need  occur  from  which 
some  moral  instruction  may  not  be  drawn.  For  e.xample  :  in  the 
study  of  geography  and  history,  the  benefits  of  peace,  of  brotherhood, 
and  of  unselfish  international  exchange  ;  in  zoology,  kindness  to 
animals  ;  in  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  the  wonderful  har¬ 
mony  and  fitness  of  things,  one  toward  another  ;  in  mathematics, 
the  exactness  of  proper  methods  in  producing  certain  desirable 
results, — may  all  be  made  by  skillful,  conscientious  handling,  to  lea<l 
to  a  perception  of  the  excellence  of  right-doing  in  the  conduct  of 
life.  Here,  also,  would  necessarily  come  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
social  qualities,  so  nearly  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  moral. 
For,  in  all  discussions  of  these  questions,  and,  indeed,  of  any  ques¬ 
tions,  the  teacher  should  not,  by  any  means,  be  the  principal  speaker. 
The  scholars  should  be  not  only  permitted,  but  encouraged,  to  speak 
freely  their  own  thoughts  in  an  open  debate  with  the  teacher  and 
with  each  other  ;  no  restraint  being  imposed,  farther  than  to  preserve 
order,  and  for  the  proper  limitation  of  time.  Of  course  I  am  aware 
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that,  in  some  schools,  the  practice  of  discussing  the  lesson  is,  in 
some  degree,  encouraged ;  but  I  would  have  it  made  more  extensive ; 
and  I  would  have  it  a  requirement  in  all  schools,  and  not  the  incident 
of  a  few.  The  reading-lesson  in  our  class-books  often  contain  the  sug¬ 
gestion  or  the  illustration  of  some  moral  principle  ;  but  as  they  are 
read  in  most  schools  which  I  have  visited,  it  has  been  with  very 
little  observation  of  their  meaning,  and,  as  a  general  practice,  with  no 
discussion  of  the  principles.  Indeed,  in  listening  to  class-reading,  I 
have  often  marveled  at  the  ability  to  train  scholars  to  read  so  well, 
with  so  little  attention  to  what  they  were  reading  about.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  discussing  the  contents  of  the  lessons  creates  in  the  scholars 
the  habit  of  reading  carefully,  of  digesting  the  matter  well,  and  choos¬ 
ing,  outside  the  school-room,  such  reading  as  is  profitable,  besides 
opening  a  wide  field  for  good  and  lasting  impressions  to  be  made,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  cultivates  the  ability  to  express  the  thoughts 
easily. 

As  a  regular  e.xercise  in  morals  I  would  recommend  that,  at  stated 
times,  perhaps  once  a  week,  a  topic  should  be  presented  to  the 
whole  school;  as,  for  instance.  Honesty,  or  Truthfulness,  or  Self- 
control, —  the  precepts  concerning  it,  one  or  more,  to  be  read  to  the 
scholars  and  fi.xed  in  their  minds  by  committing  one  of  them  to 
memory.  A  certain  number  of  days  should  be  given  to  its  consider¬ 
ation,  when,  finally,  an  hour  or  more  should  be  devoted  to  its  discus¬ 
sion  ;  every  scholar  being  encouraged  to  express  some  opinion,  to 
give  some  illustration  from  his  own  experience,  to  tell  some  story,  or 
in  some  way  to  take  part  in  the  debate.  The  teacher  might  vary 
the  exercises  and  stimulate  the  interest  by  asking  some  questions 
addressed  personally  to  the  pupils.  For  example,  if  Honesty  was  the 
subject,  he  might  say.  Suppose  you  buy  something  and  find  afterward 
that  the  trader  gave  you  too  much  change  ;  or,  if  something  has  by 
mistake  come  into  your  possession,  and  you  learn,  after  having  used 
it  yourself,  that  rightfully  it  should  have  gone  to  another  person, 
what  ought  you  to  do  If  the  subject  is  Truth,  the  question  might 
be.  Is  it  right,  under  any  circumstances,  even  in  jest,  to  say  what  yon 
know  to  be  untrue  }  If  it  is  Self-control,  —  Supposing  you  find  j-our- 
self  falling  into  a  habit  which,  though  not  very  harmful,  is  not  useful, 
and  may  lead  to  something  worse,  and  is,  at  least,  disagreeable  to 
to  your  friends  ;  how  will  you  deal  with  it }  And  so  on,  through 
the  whole  series  of  moral  qualities,  enough  variety  in  subject  and 
form  may  be  found  to  furnish  fresh  material  for  study  and  reflection 
during  the  school-life  of  any  one  student.  Of  course,  the  teacher 
should  e.xercise  proper  discretion  in  the  manner  of  presentation. 
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regarding  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  scholars ;  but  there  is  no  moral 
law  that  is  too  complex  to  be  presented,  in  some  way,  to  the  children 
of  the  primary  school  ;  thence  to  be  carried  forward,  step  by  step,  in 
all  its  subtler  meanings,  through  all  the  grades  of  our  educational 
system. 

Next  to  a  sound  natural  inheritance,  the  Froebel  method  of  devel¬ 
opment  through  the  kindergarten,  lays,  in  the  best  manner  yet 
discovered,  the  foundations  of  good  character  ;  and  this  method  must 
ere  long  be  engrafted  upon  our  public  school  system.  As  a  result  of 
this  moral  teaching,  of  which  I  have  only  given  suggestions  of  what 
it  might  become,  I  should  expect  very  soon  to  sec  among  boys  and 
girls  the  evidences  of  better  thinking,  and  consequently  of  better 
acting.  Among  these  evidences  would  be  more  conscientiousness 
in  the  school-room  ;  and  outside,  the  disappearance,  to  a  great  extent, 
of  the  rudeness  and  vulgarity  that  now  so  characterize  the  ordinary 
school  recess  that  many  persons  interested  in  education  desire  to 
see  it  abolished,  and  careful  parents  hesitate  to  send  their  children 
where  they  will  be  exposed  to  its  baleful  influence.  This  thorough 
training  in  moral  science  would  bring  into  the  life  of  the  student 
higher  tastes,  aspirations,  and  purposes,  than  those  which  now  too 
often  lead  him  into  rowdyism,  vice,  and  crime. 

Another  result  of  this  cooperative  method  of  instruction  would  be 
the  entire  disus'e  of  the  rod  in  the  schoolroom.  In  the  first  place,  the 
influence,  personally,  of  these  discussions,  if  the  teacher  was  of  the 
right  stamp,  would  be  to  create  so  much  sympathy  between  teacher 
and  pupils,  and  such  a  common  interest  in  the  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  virtue,  as  to  remove  so  nearly  all  .occasion  for  the  use  of  this 
relic  of  barbarism  that  what  occasion  might  possibly  arise  could  be 
easily  dealt  with  in  some  better  way.  In  the  next  place  it  would  soon 
appear  that  corporal  punishment  is  entirely  irreconcilable  with  this 
method  of  instruction.  In  a  proper  treatment  of  the  question  of 
self-control,  for  instance,  it  would  be  evident  to  both  teacher  and 
scholar  that  the  precept  under  consideration  applies  equally  to  both. 
The  discussion  of  the  duties  of  persons  toward  each  other,  as  taught 
by  the  golden  rule,  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  if 
it  is  wTong  for  the  pupils  to  inflict  bodily  injury  upon  one  another, 
it  is  equally  wrong  for  the  teacher  to  do  the  same.  And  I  may  not 
paiis  over  this  part  of  my  subject  without  expressing  my  unqualified 
disapproval  of  all  punishments  of  this  character.  I  consider  the 
whole  .system  demoralizing  and  degrading  to  the  teacher,  the  scholar, 
and  the  witness  ;  and  therefore,  without  waiting  for  its  working  out 
of  use  by  the  process  of  general  development,  as  it  certainly  must,  I 
would  urge  upon  all  teachers  within  reach  of  my  influence,  its  immedi- 
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ate  and  unconditional  abandonment.  I  consider  the  teacher  who 
employs  this  method  o£  enforcement,  as  well  as  the  scholar  on  whom  it 
is  inflicted,  the  v’ictim  of  a  bad  system.  If  the  authorities  commend 
the  practice,  they  must  leave  to  the  teacher  the  discretionary  power  to 
decide  as  to  the  time,  the  occasion,  and  the  degree  of  severity.  And  I 
am  not  sure  but  that,  in  a  Puritanic  mind,  the  more  conscientious  the 
teacher,  the  more  frequent  would  seem  the  necessity  for  such  punish¬ 
ment,  which  for  the  same  reason  might  be  more  severe.  Put  in  such 
case  the  injury  to  the  moral  nature  of  both  parties  would  be  all  the 
greater.  So,  I  would  have  the  whole  thing  swept  away,  as  a  barbar¬ 
ism  too  horrible  for  the  civilization  of  to-day,  as  we  abolish  the  thumb¬ 
screw,  the  tread-mill,  and  the  underground  dungeon,  in  our  treatment 
of  criminals.  I  could  not  say  to  a  child,  — 

“  Let  love  through  all  your  actions  run, 

And  all  your  words  be  mild,” — 

and  then  beat  him  for  offending  or  disobeying  me. 

It  needs  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee  that  this  thorough  training 
in  moral  science  would  very  soon  manifest  itself  in  the  intercourse  of 
its  students  in  all  the  incidents  of  their  daily  lives.  Girls  and  boys 
so  taught  would,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  give  early  promise  of  a 
higher  and  nobler  manhood  and  womanhood  than  we  find  ourselves 
a  part  of  to-day.  As  they  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  life,  a 
better  sentiment  of  justice,  of  honesty,  of  self-control,  of  purity, 
would  prevail  among  them,  ennobling  and  purifying  society,  trade, 
politics,  and  religion.  The  men  and  women  so  educated  would  be 
better  husbands  and  wives,  better  fathers  and  mothers,  l)ettcr  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends.  As  time  went  on,  and  another  generation  came 
upon  the  stage,  crime  would  become  less  frequent  ;  drunkenness, 
almost  unknown  ;  vice  in  all  its  forms  would  be  greatly  diminished  ; 
the  laws  of  health  would  be  obeyed  ;  our  penal  and  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions  would  be  changed  into  hospitals  and  schools  ;  our  streets 
would  be  safe  thoroughfares  for  all  healthful,  industrial,  and  benefi¬ 
cent  e.xercise,  e.xchange,  and  transportation,  where  our  sons  and 
our  daughters  could  walk  unmolested  and  unharmed,  and  where 
ofificial  restraint,  violence,  or  assistance,  would  seldom  be  required. 
Citizenship  would  be  elevated  to  an  unselfish  endeavor  to  secure 
the  best  welfare  of  the  whole  people.  Our  oflice-holders  and  law¬ 
makers  would  be  men  and  women  chosen  for  their  e.xceptional  fitness 
to  devise  and  prosecute  measures  for  the  elevation  and  continual 
advancement  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  and  Nation  ;  and 
the  people,  morally,  mentally,  and  physically  sound,  would  be  corre¬ 
spondingly  virtuous,  prosperous,  and  happy. 
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COMP  UL  SORY  ED  UCA  TION. 

BY  BEN  BLEWETT,  A.  M.,  MISSOURI. 

The  question  of  compulsory  education  is  an  intricate  one  ;  and 
each  community  in  settling  it  will  have  to  consider  a  great  many 
details  peculiar  to  its  own  circumstances.  But  the  question  has  two 
points  of  general  interest,  viz. ;  (i)  Can  compulsory  education  be 
justified  by  any  theory  consistent  with  a  democratic  government  "i 
(2)  Has  it  ever  been  successfully  tried  by  any  community.?  This 
paper  touches  these  points. 

False  ideas  often  obtain  on  the  most  important  subjects  of  social 
science  because  people  will  persist  in  looking  at  but  one  side  of 
many-sided  topics.  The  question  of  public  schools  has  not  been 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  this  danger  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  has 
probably  carried  more  than  its  share  of  the  burden.  A  man,  who 
with  becoming  modesty  will  acknowledge  his  ignorance  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  a  double  or  a  single  standard  in  money,  will,  in  most 
cases,  think  himself  competent  to  give  worthy  opinions  on  the  public 
schools,  though  he  may  not  have  devoted  half  the  time  to  the  study  of 
the  latter  subject  as  to  the  former.  However  wrong  this  may  be,  it  is 
very  natural.  Scarcely  a  citizen  but  daily  comes  in  contact  with  some 
of  detail  workings  of  the  schools  ;  he  becomes  familiar  with  them, 
feels  himself  to  be,  and  is,  competent  to  pass  upon  these  details. 
The  fault  lies  in  not  seeing  and  comprehending  the  great  “  where¬ 
fore  ”  in  which  all  these  details  are  lost.  In  our  hurry  to  get  on,  we 
have  no  comprehensive  view  of  the  ivJiolc.  It  is  constantly  worth 
while  for  us  to  stop  and  take  a  perspective  view  of  the  public  school 
among  social  institutions,  that  we  may  get  a  proper  idea  of  it  by 
seeing  it  in  its  relations  to  its  surroundings. 

Nothing,  I  believe,  comes  by  chance  ;  and  nothing,  I  believe,  comes 
but  by  some  slow,  steady  progression,  step  by  step  in  its  advance. 
In  order  that  we  may  see  the  full  force  of  an  institution,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  we  grasp  the  essentials  in  the  formation  of  the  crudest 
society  and  trace  them  in  their  growth  through  the  developing  states. 
Man  in  his  original  condition  was  limited  only  by  the  laws  of  his 
physical  surroundings  ;  his  will  was  his  rule  of  action.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  would  not  be  long  ere  the  individual  wills  would 
clash  ;  then  some  one  individual  will  would  become  preeminent ; 
there  would  be  some  particular  hunter,  or  fisher,  or  fighter  more 
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bold  and  more  successful  than  his  neighbors.  He  would  become  the 
hero,  the  god,  of  his  family,  of  his  tribe,  of  a  community  of  tribes. 
His  love  of  self  makes  him  a  tyrant ;  their  fear  makes  his  people  his 
serv’ants,  rendering  to  him  a  treacherous  submission,  such  as  a  pack 
of  famishing  wolves  gives  to  its  leader, — a  submission  that  would  not 
hesitate  to  devour  him  should  no  other  victim  be  found.  In  him,  as 
brute  master  of  brute  qualities,  lies  the  germ  of  the  State.  The  range 
of  his  functions  is  most  narrow,  but  within  those  limits  his  power  is 
most  unmitigatedly  absolute.  And  in  the  growth  of  government 
through  the  successive  stages  of  patriarchal,  military  despotism, 
absolute  monarchy,  monarchy,  on  to  the  re[)ublic,  we  see  it  assuming 
a  broader  and  broademr//^^^’  of  functions,  and  at  the  same  time  becom¬ 
ing  in  the  e.xercise  of  these  functions  more  and  more  subservient  to 
popular  will.  Or  looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  constantly  surrendering  more  and  more  of  his  peculiar  pre¬ 
rogatives,  and  is  constantly  gaining  stronger  and  stronger  power  in 
the  control  of  State  workings.  The  man,  in  surrendering  more  of 
his  powers,  is  making  a  less  absolute  surrender,  for  his  will  conflicts 
less  with  the  universal  will.  From  the  apparent  cramping  of  the 
individual  comes  enlarged  individuality  ;  the  State,  by  closing  up 
those  channels  in  which  the  individualities  would  clash,  tends  to 
throw  all  action  into  the  courses  where  the  harmonious  confluence 
makes  a  mightier  power,  in  whose  strength  each  particle  participates. 
And  thus  in  the  growth  of  the  State,  the  man  becomes  more  and 
more  a  responsible  agent  in  its  actions. 

In  permitting  this  participation  in  its  functions,  the  State  must,  of 
course,  demand  that  the  individual  have  the  qualifications  reejuisite 
to  keep  his  power  from  detracting  from  the  public  welfare;  if  the 
people  are  to  be  the  rulers,  they  must  be  made  worthy  of  the  place, 
— they  must  be  educated.  Draper,  in  summing  up  his  stuily  of  the 
Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,  gives  the  following  pertinent 
question  and  answer:  “What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  inculcated  by 
these  doctrines  as  regards  the  social  progress  of  great  communities.^ 
It  is  that  all  i)olitical  institutions,  imperceptibly  or  visibly,  spontane¬ 
ously  or  purposely,  should  tend  to  the  improvement  and  organization 
of  the  national  intellect.”  The  only  possible  way  of  accomplishing 
this  result  is  the  establishment  by  the  State  of  suitable  schools  which 
all  may  attend,  and  which  all  who  do  not  or  cannot  get  the  requisite 
knowledge  from  other  sources  must  attend.  Here  we  must  draw 
sharply  the  position  of  the  whole  and  that  of  the  part. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  individual  what¬ 
ever  may  be  necessary  for  him  to  have,  that  the  commonweal  may 
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be  secured.  The  individual  has  no  right  to  demand  anything  from 
the  State  other  than  the  right  to  obtain  whatever  may  not  interfere 
with  the  commonweal.  In  the  animus  of  the  public  schools  there  is 
not  the  first  shadow  of  pauperism  clad  in  the  sentimental  garb  of 
inalienable  right  inherited  from  some  mystic  source  ;  for,  by  my  prop¬ 
osition,  they  have  been  formed  by  the  State  for  its  own  protection 
and  assistance,  and  if  not  accepted  by  individuals,  should  be  forced 
upon  them,  unless  the  required  culture  is  obtained  in  other  ways. 
So  the  doors  of  the  public  schools  are  thrown  open  to  even  the  poorest 
not  by  charity,  but  by  the  sovereign  might  of  the  State,  which  de¬ 
mands  that  no  o?ic  shall  stand  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  the  ivhole. 
And  while  the  individual  must  know  that  this  is  forced  upon  him  by 
a  mightier  power  than  his  own,  he  should,  at  the  same  time,  take 
pride  in  the  consciousness  that  he  has  contributed  to  that  power  his 
little  mite  of  money,  or  muscle,  or  brain,  or  soul.  The  inflated  man 
of  wealth,  demanding  that  his  indulged  child  be  handled  with  gloved 
hands,  or  the  conceited  loafer  swelling  ridiculously  with  the  idea  of 
being  a  free  vo^er  in  a  glorious  state  of  liberty,  and  protesting  that 
such  important  individuals  as  himself  and  progeny  should  of  moral 
necessity  be  most  carefully  nursed, — both  of  these  have  to  learn  the 
most  important  fact  of  political  science, — that  the  individual,  merely 
as  such,  is  insignificant  and  only  attains  importance  when,  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  his  fellows  in  submission  to  law,  he  acquires  as  his  own 
the  combined  strength  of  the  comvinnity  into  which  the  units  are 
assimilated. 

The  principle  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the  public  schools  is,  then, 
preservation  of  the  civilized  State,  and  the  first  and  most  character¬ 
istic  feature  we  see  from  this  point  of  view  is  the  right  of  compulsory 
attendance.  There  are  a  great  many  sentimental  objections  to  com¬ 
pulsion  ;  and  even  a  person  without  the  least  trace  of  sentimentality, 
and  at  all  familiar  with  the  vast  machinery  and  expense  ])ossibly 
necessary  to  enforce  successfully  a  law  for  compulsory  education,  will 
go  cautiously  and  examine  before  he  advocates  such  a  law.  The  old 
maxim,  “  Be  sure  you’re  right,  then  go  ahead,”  is,  no  doubt,  a  sound 
one ;  but  it  is  very  natural,  if  there  is  possible  danger  in  advance,  to 
inquire  what  has  been  the  fortune  of  others  placed  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and  if  perchance  we  find  that  they  have  been  successful,  our 
previous  consciousness  of  our  own  rectitude  of  judgment  is  apt  to  be 
increased.  There  is  nothing  so  establishes  our  faith  in  a  theory  as 
seeing  it  shape  itself  in  pleasing  figures.  It  was  as  late  as  1870  before 
anything  like  an  organized  effort  in  the  direction  of  popular  element¬ 
ary  education  was  made  in  Great  Britain,  yet  the  history  of  that  effort 
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for  the  last  twelve  years  is  replete  with  most  astonishing  results. 
The  following  facts  I  get  from  the  report  of  William  Jack,  A.M., 
LL.D.,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  inspectors  of  schools : 


“  In  the  English  education  acts  of  1S70  the  government  for  the  first  time 
sanctioned  the  principle  that  wherever  the  school  board  of  a  locality  believe 
that  children  ought  to  be  compelled  to  attend  schools,  parents  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  send  them  under  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment,  under  such  l)y- 
laws  as  the  school  board  may  enact.”  .  .  .  “In  tjie  new  education  act 

of  1876,  England  has  adopted  the  principle  of  universal  compulsion,  creating 
a  school-attendance  committee  where  there  is  no  school  board,  and  enjoin¬ 
ing  that  committee  or  the  school  board  of  the  parish  to  make  and  enforce 
by-laws,  and  otherwise  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.” 

“  Its  provisions  are  briefly  these,  viz.  : 

“  I.  It  is  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  see  to  the  elementary 
education  of  his  child  above  five  and  below  fourteen  years  of  age. 

“2.  No  employer  is  permitted  to  employ  {a)  any  child  under  ten  years  of 
age,  with  certain  e.xceptions ;  or  (/»)  any  child  over  ten  and  up  to  fourteen 
without  a  certificate  either  of  education  or  previous  attendance  of  due 
amount.” 

“The  parent  is  liable  for  his  child,  and  he  may  be  fined  or  his  child  taken 
from  him  and  sent  either  to  a  certified  industrial  school  or  to  a  new  kind 
of  certified  day  industrial  school  which  will  give  meals, — probably  in  most 
cases  midday  meals, — but  not  lodging.” 


Under  this  act  the  several  cities  hav'e  elected  boards  under  whose 
inspection  are  thrown  all  the  schools  within  their  rcspcctiv’e  munici¬ 
pal  limits,  whether  these  schools  be  supported  by  private  enterprise, 
by  the  Church,  or  by  the  Government.  The  standards  or  grades  of 
scholarship  established  by  the  boards  are  thus  recognized  in  all  the 
efficient  certified  schools ;  and  parents  may  send  to  the  Hoard  or 
Church  schools,  as  they  choose.  By-laws  of  more  or  less  sternness 
have  been  adopted,  but  most  generally  the  committees  have  made 
strong  appeals  to  the  better-nature  of  parents  before  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  magistrate. 

From  the  report  of  the  Glasgow  Board  I  take  this  extract,  showing 
how  the  work  was  begun  there : 

“As  a  preliminary  to  the  operations,  the  officers  were  instructed  to  make 
a  house-to-house  visitation  of  every  family  in  the  city.”  .  .  .  “  The 

inquiry  extended  from  September,  1873,  till  the  close  of  1875.”  .  .  . 

“  The  result  showed  that  after  making  careful  allowance, — for  all  for  whom 
it  should  be  made, — there  was  found  a  gross  amount  of  more  than  20,000 
defaulters.”  .  .  .  “A  large  portion  of  these  defaulters  were  disposed 

of  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  them  having 
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been  quickly  got  to  sclv’cl  by  v^ery  simple  means ;  viz.,  a  call  by  the  officer, 
followed  up  when  necessary  by  a  printed  form,  directing  attention  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Act.” 

I  give  a  table  showing  the  full  growth  of  the  Glasgow  schools  under 
compulsion  : 


Year  1873. 

No.  on  the  roll,  53,796 
Average  No.  in 
attendance,  43,803 
Percent,  of  ave. 
attendance  to 
No.  on  roll, 


1S75.  *^76-  1S77. 

66,598  65,287  67,869 

53,805  54,112  57,423 
80%  83  84)^ 


1878.  1879.  iS8o. 

70,202  70,943  70,702 

58,660  59,968  59,148 
83)^  841^  83% 


1S81.  1S82. 

70,807  74,024 

59,666  62,467 
84.26  84.30 


Thus  in  a  city  where  there  was  no  increase  of  population  to  affect 
the  result,  compulsion  increased  the  number  in  attendance  22.83  per 
cent,  in  the  first  two  years  of  its  operation,  and  42.60  per  cent,  in 
twelve  years.  The  increase  in  these  twelve  years  of  the  number  on 
the  roll  was  37.60  per  cent.  Another  remarkable  feature  of  these 
statistics  is,  that  in  spite  of  this  large  increase  coming  to  the  schools 
from  the  very  class  we  should  naturally  c.xpect  to  be  irregular,  the 
percentage  of  those  attending  to  those  on  the  roll  has  constantly  in¬ 
creased  from  Sij4  per  cent,  in  1873  to  84.39  per  cent,  in  1882.  The 
explanation  of  this  is  found  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  viz. : 

“  With  the  view  of  securing  regular  attendance  a  system  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  organized,  and  is  now'  in  successful  operation,  w’hereby  once  a  week 
the  teachers  supply  a  list  of  children  who  have  not  made  at  least  six  attend¬ 
ances  per  week.  The  officers  call  at  all  the  schools  on  Friday  and  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  such  lists  On  Saturday  the  officers  are  engaged  at  arranging 
the  lists  ;  the  names  are  entered  in  their  visiting-books  in  proper  order  for 
visitation.  On  Monday  and  the  following  days  they  visit,  and,  where  neces¬ 
sary,  remonstrate  w  ith  the  parents  of  absentees,  serving,  in  certain  cases,  a 
printed  form  of  warning  and  remonstraqce,  and  directing  attention  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Act.  On  the  following  Friday  they  report  the  results 
to  the  teachers,  and  receive  new  lists  for  visitation  on  the  succeeding  week.” 

“The  remarkable  part  of  the  case  of  Glasgow,”  says  Mr.  Jack,  “is  the 
manner  in  w'hich  compulsory  clauses  have  been  worked.”  .  .  .  “  The 

Board  goes  down  among  defaulting  parents,  holding  frequent  meetings  in 
their  own  localities,  to  hear  the  stories  of  the  poor  and  to  persuade  them 
for  their  own  and  their  children’s  good.”  .  .  .  “They  try  everything 

before  they  prosecute.  They  distribute  copiously  fly-leaves  narrating  the 
facts,  so  as  to  make  every  actual  prosecution  go  as  far  as  possible  in  per¬ 
suading  other  people.  Gentleness  would  be  useless  without  firmness,  and 
the  Glasgow  Board  has  not  worn  its  sword  of  justice  altogether  in  vain  ;  but 
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it  has  shrunk  from  prosecution  with  an  energy  and  a  success  which,  now 
that  compulsion  is  to  be  universal,  I  hope  we  may  see  widely  imitated,” 
“Many  people,”  continues  Mr.  Jack,  “seem  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  fly¬ 
leaves,  and  to  want  something  a  little  more  like  fly-blisters.” 

He  then  quotes  from  a  speech  of  Mr,  Mitchell,  who  has  been  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Glasgow  school-attendance  committee  for  eleven  years 

“  My  belief  is  that  the  fly-sheets  on  which  a  few  of  the  worst  cases  are 
recorded,  with  the  corresponding  penalties,  are  far  more  effectual  with 
flagrant  defaulters  than  actual  prosecution  itself  would  be.  Tliey  see  there, 
or  have  read  to  them,  details  of  prosecutions  wherein  parents  lu'glecting  the 
education  of  their  children  have  been  fined  and  imprisoned,  and  the  dread 
of  a  similar  infliction  on  themselves  has  an  effect  i)robihlv  uiore  powerful 
than  a  sheriff's  warrant.  Those  of  us  who  witnesseil  the  proceedings  in  the 
sheriff’s  court  connected  with  a  few  prosecutions  which  we  instituted  last 
year,  must  have  been  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  cure  was  nearly 
as  bad  as  the  disease.  1  am  inclined  to  believe  we  have  nearly  as  many 
necessary  illustrations  for  our  fly-leaves  as  may  serve  our  purpose  and 
prevent  the  need  of  prosecutions  for  many  days  to  come.  Without  doubt 
these  meetings  have  had  the  best  possible  effect,  both  directly  and  indi¬ 
rectly.  Still  I  would  remind  the  Board  that  for  one  parent  dealt  with  in  this 
way,  there  are  a  hundred  defaulting  parents  who  have  been  induced  to  send 
their  children  to  school  by  means  altogether  different.  The  call  of  tlie 
school-board  officer,  the  printed  form  setting  forth  the  requirements  of  the 
education  act,  the  persuasive  remonstrance  and  warning  which  the  officer 
plies  during  repeated  calls,  —  these  have  been  by  far  the  most  effectual 
means  in  enabling  us  to  reduce  the  number  of  defaulting  parents.  The 
officers,  no  doubt,  who  are  always  present  at  the  Board  meetings  with 
the  defaulting  parents,  have  largely  imbibed  the  spirit  of  forbearance  and 
sympathy  which  the  Board  has  shown  to  the  poor  people  who  are  brought 
before  it,  and  this  has  given  them  access  to  the  parents  and  a  success  in 
their  work  which  they  might  not  otherwise  have  obtained.” 

The  following  table  will  shoW  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  remarks : 

TABLE  OF  PROSECUTION.S. 


Year  1873.  *874.  1875.  *^76’ 

1877.  1878. 

1879.  *880. 

1881. 

cc 

oc 

Total. 

Number  of  warning 
forms  served,  240  2,212  3,330 

3.27* 

6,410  2,096 

5,322  6,076 

7.227 

5.036 

4,1220 

No.  of  Board  meet¬ 
ings  with  default¬ 
ing  parents,  —  5  12 

10 

17 

*7 

20  20 

21 

21 

143 

No.of  defaulting  pa¬ 
rents  summoned 
before  the  Board,  —  474  1,289 

578 

1,220  1,376 

2,046  2,101 

2.133 

2,016 

13.233 

Number  of  Prosecu¬ 
tions,  —  34  31 

_ 

18 

87 

97  86 

109 

68 

530 
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Here  are  only  530  cases  of  prosecution  in  ten  years,  against  41,220 
warnings.  And  on  the  value  of  these  warnings  Mr.  Mitchell  com¬ 
ments  thus,  viz. : 

“  Drunken  fathers,  intemperate  mothers,  deserted  wives,  widowers  out  at 
work  with  no  one  to  look  after  their  children,  delicate  health,  honest  pov¬ 
erty, — such  are  the  kinds  of  cases  which  in  endless  variety  are  brought 
under  notice.”  “  It  will  readily  be  understood  that  counsel  and  advice  are 
given  to  the  parents,  reaching  far  beyond  the  mere  education  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  this  kindly  dealing  is  generally  appreciated  by  the  parents  and 
followed  by  the  best  results.  It  is  satisfactory  to  notice  in  how  many  in¬ 
stances  it  is  possible  to  suggest  modes  of  relief  and  assistance  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  various  philanthropic  agencies.  It  would  be  idle,  however,  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  remonstrance  and  warning  are  constantly  required, 
and  not  unsparingly  given,  in  connection  with  the  class  of  cases  brought 
about  by  intemperance  and  misconduct.” 

There  is  no  question  in  school  management  more  perplexing,  and 
the  solution  of  which  requires  more  judgment,  than  that  of  how  to 
disjjose  of  those  children  who,  for  various  reasons,  should  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  mass  of  children,  and  who  should  themselves  be  just 
as  carefully  kept  from  the  few  depraved  youth  in  the  common  reform¬ 
atory  schools.  As  principal  of  a  school  where  daily  the  welfare  of 
some  fourteen  hundred  pupils  is  in  my  care,  this  question  is  staring 
me  in  the  face  constantly.  The  incorrigibly  vicious  child  fortunately 
is  seldom  found ;  but  I  often  have  a  boy  who  has  acquired,  by  im¬ 
proper  street  associates  and  the  lack  of  proper  home  influence  after 
school-hours,  habits  which  make  him  an  unsuitable  companion  for  his 
classmates.  He  does  not  yield  to  government  unless  the  teacher 
takes  an  undue  portion  of  the  time  and  energy  that  should  be  expended 
in  the  instruction  of  60  pupils  in  mastering  him.  Yet  the  boy  can  be 
managed,  and  though  conscious  that  sixty  are  greater  than  one,  I  hes¬ 
itate  long  before  making  the  suspension  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  brings  the  boy’s  school-life  to  an  end  and  confirms  rather  than 
breaks  his  habits. 

The  English  act,  by  its  establishment  of  day  industrial  schools, 
offers  a  very  satisfactory  solution  to  this  question.  If  this  class  of 
pupils  can  thus  be  thrown  together  under  the  supervision  of  faithful 
teachers  during  their  hours  of  recreation  as  well  as  in  school,  and  are 
returned  to  their  homes  at  night,  it  frees  some  from  evil  associations 
and  some  from  the  idea  which  destroys  all  self-respect, — that  out  of 
school  they  have  no  place  in  the  world  and  are  vagabonds.  In  this 
way  those  who  need  the  most  attention  have  it  given  them,  and  the 
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school  proper  is  relieved  of  the  friction  so  detrimental  to  its  success- 
ful  running.  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  Mr.  Mitchell’s  report : 

CHILDREN  ADMITTED  INTO  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS,  AFTER  DILVLING 
BY  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD. 


Year 

1S76. 

1S77. 

1S78. 

00 

0 

18S0. 

1881. 

1S82. 

Total. 

Ordinary  Indust’l  Schools, 

50 

21 

35 

17 

1 1 

7 

6 

»47 

Day  Industrial  Schools, 

140 

122 

73 

255 

590 

Roman  Cath.  Indust’l  Sch’ls,  28 

26 

23 

9 

10 

8 

6 

I  to 

Total, 

78 

47 

58 

166 

143 

88 

267 

847 

“ Some  notice,”  says  he,  “must  be  taken  of  the  Board’s  dealings  with  the 
worst  class  of  children,  comprising  the  confirmed  truants,  the  incorrigible 
or  those  who  have  got  beyond  their  parents’  control,  the  criminal  or  those 
who  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  crime.”  “Where  there  are  decent,  well- 
behaved  parents,  this  task  is  not  beset  with  so  many  difficulties.  Repeated 
dealings,  both  with  parent  and  child,  at  the  fortnightly  meetings,  in  the  way 
of  remonstrance  and  warning,  have  very  often  been  found  effectual  without 
recourse  to  other  than  ordinary  measures.  It  is  in  the  case  of  children  who 
have  neither  proper  homes  nor  decent  parents  that  the  difficulties  are  great ; 
for  this  class  the  industrial  schools  are  brought  into  operation.” 

“Special  relations  exist  under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act,  41  and  42 
Viet,  cap.  12 1,  between  the  Board  and  the  Day  Industrial  Schools,  the  Board 
being  authorized  to  summon  parents  whose  children  are  found  suitable  for 
such  schools  before  a  magistrate,  who  may  commit  them  in  terms  of  that 
Act.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Day  Industrial  Schools  enable  your  com¬ 
mittee, — in  a  manner  which  they  could  not  formerly  do, — to  discriminate 
between  cases  of  children  whose  conduct  is  such  that  they  ought  to  be  sent 
to  ordinary  certified  industrial  schools  and  reformatories,  and  other  children 
whose  conduct  and  circumstances  are  not  such  as  to  make  it  advisable  to 
send  them  altogether  away  from  their  parents.”  “The  latter  class,  in  too 
large  numbers,  used  formerly  to  be  sent  to  the  ordinary  industrial  schools 
and  reformatories  ;  but  since  the  establishment  of  the  Day  Industrial  Schools 
the  numbers  in  the  ordinary  industrial  schools  and  reformatories  have  con¬ 
siderably  dimiaished.”  “With  reference  to  confirmed  truants,  it  may  be 
observed  that  these  Day  Industrial  Schools  have,  in  most  cases,  been  found 
effectual  in  weaning  them  from  truancy  ;  the  two  principal  causes  of  which 
are  almost  invariably  found  to  be  either  the  inlluence  of  bad  companions, 
from  whom  they  are  separated  in  the  Day  Industrial  Schools,  or  through 
having  no  proper  home  during  the  day,  after  the  dismissal  of  school.” 

I  have  referred  very  fully  to  the  workings  of  the  Glasgow  Board 
because  it  shows  admirably  the  combination  of  business  enthusiasm 
and  clear-sighted  philanthropy.  I  shall  now  present  some  results 
from  London,  Birmingham,  and  Manchester.  I  give  here  a  table 
showing  the  increase  in  London  : 
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INCREASE  OF  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  AT  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 


AVERAGE  NO.  ON  ROLL.  ,  AVERAGE  NO.  ATTENDING. 


Year. 

Itoard 

Schools. 

Voluntary 

Schools. 

Total. 

Year. 

Board 

Schools. 

Voluntary 

Schools. 

Total. 

Year.  j 

0  -< 

3  0 

=  2, 
re  tJ 

■  t 

1871,  . 

•  1,117 

221,401 

222,518 

1871,  . 

895 

173,406 

174,301 

1871. 

78.3 

1872,  . 

.  29,503 

211.543 

240.927 

1S72,  . 

19,421 

165,482 

184.903 

1872, 

76.7 

00 

0^ 

.  59,606 

259,543 

319,149 

1873,  • 

40.481 

195,662 

236.143 

1873, 

73-5 

1S74.  . 

•  99.033 

271,761 

370,794 

1874,  . 

70.853 

270,466 

1S74, 

72.9 

1875,  . 

•  i23,3>9 

263,704 

387.023 

1875,  • 

91.646 

196,851 

288,497 

1S75, 

74-5 

1876,  . 

.  146,031 

259,436 

405,467 

1876,  . 

114.380 

199,605 

313.985 

1S76, 

77-4 

1877.  . 

.  182,121 

244,832 

426.953 

1877,  . 

146.155 

190,163 

336,318 

1877, 

78.7 

1S7S,  - 

.  207,289 

237.033 

444,322 

1S78,  . 

165.900 

184,607 

350,507 

1878, 

78.8 

1S79,  • 

.  233,480 

235,084 

468,564 

1879,  . 

185.518 

182,728 

368,246 

1879, 

78.5 

1880,  . 

.  250,946 

232,547 

483,493 

1880,  . 

200.694 

181,649 

382,343 

1870, 

79.0 

i88i,  . 

•  273,177 

225,327 

498,504 

1881,  . 

220,068 

177,438 

397,506 

1871, 

79.7 

From  this  table  w'c  see  that  the  number  on  the  roll  in  Board  schools 
has  increased  from  1871  to  1S82,  25,328  per  cent.,  and  the  average 
number  in  attendance,  in  the  same  period,  has  increased  25,758  per 
cent., — rates  not  often  read.  The  number  on  the  roll  in  both  Board 
and  Voluntary  has  increased  127  per  cent.,  and  the  average  number 
in  attendance  in  both  Board  and  Voluntary,  135  per  cent.  We  also 
see  that  the  number  in  Voluntary  schools,  after  fluctuations  and  absorp¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  schools  by  the  Board,  remains  about  the  same ;  in 
the  board  schools  it  has  changed  from  i,i  17  to  273,177.  The  per 
cent,  of  those  attending  is  increasing  in  spite  of  the  numbers 
forced  in. 

In  reading  these  figures  we  must  remember,  however,  that  allow¬ 
ance  must  be  made  for  an  increase  of  population  represented  by  22.6 
per  cent.  In  Birmingham  the  increase  in  average  attendance  from 
1871  to  1881  was  207  per  cent ;  during  the  same  period  the  increase 
in  population  was  only  16.6  per  cent.  The  following  table  gives  the 
rate  of  increase  at  the  end  of  the  respective  years : 


Year, . 1871.  1872.  1873.  *^74-  •875"  >876.  -  1881. 

Rate . —  33  63  88  108  I37  —  207 


On  the  effect  of  industrial  schools  in  this  town  the  committee 
reports : 

“The  committee  has  given  considerable  attention  to  the  power  which  was 
given  by  the  Act  of  1876  to  send  children  whose  education  is  habitually 
neglected  to  industrial  schools,  with  permission  to  the  managers  of  the 
school  to  let  them  out  again  on  license  after  a  short  period  of  detention. 
The  Board  are  informed  that  this  enactment  has  been  used  in  several  large 
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towns  with  very  great  advantage.  The  parents  in  such  cases  have  been 
ordered  by  the  magistrates  to  pay  what  was  for  them  a  considerable  sum 
per  week  toward  the  maintenance  of  their  children,  the  orders  being  seldom 
for  less  than  3J.  per  week,  and  ver^'  generally  for  5^.  per  week  Parents 
who  have  been  guilty  of  habitual  neglect  being  called  upon  to  pay  in  this 
manner  during  a  few  weeks,  have  been  very  careful  when  their  children 
were  allowed  to  go  home  again  on  license,  not  to  get  the  licenses  revoked, 
but  on  the  contrary  to  take  such  care  of  them  as  would  insure  the  licenses 
being  renewed.  It  is  reported  that  83  per  cent,  of  the  children  thus  dealt 
with  have  become  regular  attendants  at  school.” 

The  increase  in  average  attendance  in  Manchester,  from  1871  to 
1882,  was  66  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in  population  was  only  2.2 
per  cent.  The  following  is  a  comparative  table  : 

Increase  in  Average  Attendance.  Iturease  in  Population, 


Birmingham, . 207  per  cent.  16.6  per  cent. 

Dmdon, . 127  “  22.6  “ 

Manchester, . 66  “  2.2  “ 

Glasgow . 42.6  “  o  “ 


The  annual  cost  of  compulsion  for  the  first  five  years,  for  each  child 
in  average  attendance,  was  \s.  yd.  in  London,  and  \s.  2d.  in  Glasgow. 
No  doubt  quite  a  large  number  of  pupils  went  voluntarily  into  the 
schools  when,  under  the  Act,  accommodation  was  offered  in  the  new 
Board  schools ;  but,  making  all  proper  allowance  for  this,  the  reports 
show  that  the  great  portion  of  the  large  per  cents,  of  increase  was 
due  solely  to  the  healthful  stimulus  of  the  compulsory  law  and  its 
efficient  servants.  The  foregoing  facts  prove  conclusively  that  the 
compulsory  system  can  be  worked  with  very  little  friction  or  expense 
when  wise  methods  arc  applied  by  wise  and  philanthropic  officers. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

BY  HENRY  E,  SAWYER. 

In  the  territory  now  embraced  witliin  the  limits  of  Connecticut,  the 
public-school  system  is  coeval  with  civilization. 

It  was  late  in  the  autumn  of  1635  when  the  choice  spirits  who  set- 
‘  tied  Hartford,  after  their  long  tramp  through  the  woods  from  Boston, 
built  their  first  log-house  on  the  site  of  the  present  beautiful  city. 
No  records  of  the  public  acts  of  the  little  colony  during  the  first  few 
years  of  its  existence  are  to  be  found,  but  the  records  for  1642,  seven 
years  after  the  settlement,  show  that  an  appropriation  of  was 
made  to  “  the  school,” — not  as  a  new  thing  then  first  established,  but 
as  a  well-recognized  matter  of  public  concern,  to  be  provided  for  as 
necessarily  as  roads,  military  defenses,  and  institutions  of  worship. 

In  1643  the  town  meeting  ordered, — 

“That  Mr.  Andrews  should  teach  the  children  in  the  school  one  year  next  ensu¬ 
ing  from  the  25th  of  March,  1643,  and  that  he  should  have  for  his  pains  £16;  and 
therefore  the  Townsmen  (selectmen)  shall  go  and  enquire  who  will  engage  them¬ 
selves  to  send  their  children  ;  and  all  that  do  so  shall  pay  for  one  quarter  at  the 
*  least,  and  for  more  if  they  do  send  them,  after  the  proportion  of  20s.  the  year,  and 
if  they  do  go  any  weeks  more  than  an  even  quarter  they  shall  pay  6L  a  week ;  and 
if  any  who  send  their  children  are  not  able  to  pay  for  their  teaching,  they  shall 
give  notice  of  it  to  the  Townsmen  and  they  shall  pay  for  it  at  the  Town’s  charge; 
i  and  Mr.  Andrews  shall  keep  the  account  between  the  children’s  schooling  and  him¬ 
self  and  send  notice  of  the  time  of  payment  and  demand  it ;  and  if  his  wages  do 
not  come  in  the  Townsmen  must  collect  and  pay  it,  or  if  the  engagements  come 
not  to  ;^i6,  then  they  shall  pay  what  is  wanting  at  the  Town’s  charge.” 

This  vote  is  copied  in  full  because  it  coutainsthe  essential  elements 
of  the  public-school  system  of  Connecticut  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  It  will  be  referred  to  further  on. 

In  1648  an  appropriation  was  made  by'^  the  town,  and  a  committee 
chosen,  for  buying  or  “  building  a  house  for  a  school -house.” 

Other  towns  in  the  Connecticut  colony  generally  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Hartford  in  supporting  schools  ;  for  instance,  in  Wethers¬ 
field,  in  1658, — 

“  It  was  ordered  by  the  town  that  Mr.  Thomas  Lord  should  be  schoolmaster  for 
the  year  ensuing,  and  to  have  £2^  for  the  year,  and  also  the  use  of  the  house  lot 
and  the  use  of  the  meadow  as  formerly;  and  the  ;^25  is  to  be  raised, — of  the  chil¬ 
dren  8j.  per  head  of  such  as  come  to  school,  and  the  remainder  by  rate  of  all  the 
inhabitants  made  by  the  lists  of  estates.” 
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In  1650  the  General  Court  enacted  a  body  of  laws  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  “  code  of  1650,”  as  it  is  generally  , 
called,  comprised  a  compilation  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  General  ! 
Court  up  to  that  date,  and  also  many  enactments  suggested  by  the 
practices  and  votes  of  different  towns,  or  borrowed  from  the  statutes 
of  Massachusetts.  Under  the  titles  “  Schools  ”  and  “Children,”  it 
contains  the  following,  among  other  important  and  stringent  pro¬ 
visions  : 

“  SCHOOLS.” 

“  It  being  one  chief  project  of  that  old  deluder  Satan  to  keep  men  from  the  i 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  as  in  former  times  by  keeping  them  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  so  in  these  latter  times  by  persuading  them  from  the  use  of  tongues,  so 
that  at  least  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  original  might  be  clouded  with  false 
glosses  of  saint-seeming  deceivers ;  and  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the 
grave  of  our  forefathers  in  church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our  en¬ 
deavors  ;  It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  Court  and  authority  thereof,  that  every 
township  within  this  jurisdiction  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number 
of  fifty  householders,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  town  to  teach 
all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write  and  read,  whose  wages  shall  be 
paid  either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in 
general  by  the  way  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  who  order  the  prudentials 
of  the  town  shall  appoint;  provided,  that  those  sending  their  children  be  not 
oppressed  by  paying  more  than  they  can  have  them  taught  for  in  other  towns.” 

''And  it  is  further  ordered.  That  where  any  town  shall  increase  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  families  or  householders,  they  shall  set  up  a  Grammar  school,  the 
masters  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youths  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the 
university,  and  if  any  town  shall  neglect  the  perloimance  hereof  above  one  year, 
then  every  such  town  shall  pay  five  pounds  per  annum  to  the  next  such  school  till 
they  shall  perform  this  order.” 

“CHILDREN.” 

“  Forasmuch  as  the  good  education  of  children  is  of  singular  behoof  and  benefit 
to  any  commonwealth,  and  whereas  many  parents  and  masters  are  too  indulgent 
and  negligent  of  their  duty  in  that  kind  ; — It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  court  and 
authority  thereof.  That  the  selectmen  of  every  town  in  the  several  precincts  and 
quarters  where  they  dwell,  shall  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neigh¬ 
bors,  to  see,  first,  that  none  of  them  shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their 
families  as  not  to  endeavor  to  teach,  by  themselves  or  others,  their  children  and 
apprentices  so  much  learning  as  may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English 
tongue  and  knowledge  of  the  capital  laws,  upon  penalty  of  zos.  for  each  neglect 
therein.” 

These  provisions  for  schools  and  education  underwent  only  trifling 
alterations  until  the  revision  of  the  school  laws  in  1801,  a  century- 
and-a-half  after  this  enactment. 

New  Haven  was  settled  in  1638,  and  until  its  union  with  Connecti¬ 
cut  in  1665  it  had  a  distinct  and  almost  absolutely  independent  gov- 
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ernment.  The  records  of  this  remarkable  colony  show  that  in  1639  one 
Thomas  Fugill  was  ordered  by  the  court  “  to  keep  Charles  Higginson, 
an  indentured  apprentice,  at  school  for  one  year  ;  or  else  to  advantage 
him  as  much  in  his  education  as  a  year’s  learning  comes  to,”  Thus 
it  appears  that  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  colony  a  school  was  in  ex¬ 
istence  and  education  was  compulsory. 

In  1644  it  was  ordered  that  a  free  school  be  set  up,  and  about  the 
same  time  a  public  grammar, — or  as  it  would  now  be  called,  high 
school,—  was  established.  Says  the  1  Ion.  Henry  Barnard,  from  whose 
writings  a  large  part  of  the  material  of  this  sketch  is  derived  : 

“  It  is  due  to  historical  truth  to  ascribe  to  the  early,  enlightened,  and  persevering 
labors  of  Theophilus  Eaton  and  John  Davenport  the  credit  of  establishing  in  New 
Haven,  before  it  ceased  to  be  an  independent  colony,  a  system  of  public  education 
at  that  time  without  a  parallel  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  not  surpassed  in  its 
universal  application  to  all  classes,  rich  and  poor,  at  any  period  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  State.” 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this  system  seem  to  have 
been,  first,  that  the  schools  for  elementary  instruction  were  absolutely 
free  ;  second,  that  parents  and  masters  were  required  by  law  to  see 
that  children  under  their  charge  received  a  certain  amount  of  instruc¬ 
tion, — in  other  words,  education  was  compulsory  ;  and,  third,  that 
provision  was  made  by  law  for  higher  education  in  part,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely,  at  the  public  expense. 

At  the  union  of  the  colonies  in  1665,  the  laws  of  Connecticut  super¬ 
seded  those  of  New  Haven.  The  schools  of  New  Haven  colony  lost 
their  chief  glory, — that  of  absolute  freedom.  For  two  hundred  years, 
until  the  passage  of  the  free-school  law  in  1868,  the  towns  in  Con¬ 
necticut  were  not  required  to  maintain  schools  which  should  be  free 
to  any  except  those  who  either  were,  or  claimed  to  be,  too  poor  to  pay 
tuition-fees  collected  under  the  name  of  a  “  rate-bill.” 

In  1672  it  was  “ordered  that  in  every  county,” — there  were  then 
four  in  the  State, — “  there  shall  be  set  up  and  kept  a  graded  school 
for  the  use  of  the  county,  the  masters  thereof  being  able  to  instruct 
youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  college,”  and  in  1690,  stimu¬ 
lated  perhaps  by  the  bequests  of  Gov.  Edward  Hopkins,  the  Court 
endeavored  to  make  the  county  high  schools  in  Hartford  and  New 
Haven  free.  In  1690,  also,  the  law  requiring  the  education  of  chil¬ 
dren  was  made  more  stringent.  The  grand-jurymen  in  each  town 
were  required  to  visit  each  family  suspected  of  neglecting  this  order, 
“and  if  they  find  any  children  or  servants  not  taught  as  their  years 
are  capable  of,  they  shall  return  the  names  of  the  parents  or  masters 
of  said  children  to  the  next  common  court,  where  the  said  parents  or 
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masters  shall  be  fined  twenty  shillings  for  each  child  or  servant  whose 
teaching  is  thus  neglected.” 

At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  principal  character¬ 
istics  of  the  public-school  system  of  Connecticut  were  the  following: 

1.  Every  town  containing  more  than  seventy  families  was  required 
to  maintain  a  school  for  eleven  months  each  year,  and  every  town  of 
fewer  families  to  maintain  one  for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year. 

2.  A  grammar  school  to  prepare  boys  for  college  was  required  to 
be  kept  in  the  chief  town  of  each  of  the  four  counties,  and  those  in 
Hartford  and  New  Hav’en  were  to  be  free. 

3.  The  common  schools  were  not  free,  but  were  supported  in  part 
by  the  tuition-fees  of  such  as  were  able  to  pay,  and  in  part  by  a  tax 
of  forty  shillings  on  every  thousand  pounds  of  the  lists  of  estates, 
which  was  collected  in  every  town  with  the  annual  State  tax,  and  was 
payable  proportionally  to  those  towns  only  which  should  keep  their 
schools  according  to  law. 

4.  The  schools  were  taught  by  masters,  the  school-mistress  appear¬ 
ing  rarely,  if  at  all,  at  this  period. 

5.  The  unit  in  school-management  was  the  town.  There  was  as 
yet  no  division  of  towns  into  school-districts,  no  recognition  of  school 
societies  or  of  ecclesiastical  parishes,  in  connection  with  school  affairs. 
The  school-district  is  not  a  part  of  the  original  Connecticut  or  New 
England  plan  of  organization  for  public  schools. 

6.  Education  was  compulsory.  Parents  and  masters  were  required 
by  law  to  send  children  to  school,  and  were  punishable  by  heavy  fines 
for  neglect. 

Most  of  the  laws  passed  by  Connecticut  in  reference  to  education 
during  the  eighteenth  century  had  for  their  object  the  more  complete 
and  efficient  adv^ancement  of  the  public-school  system  as  it  existed  in 
the  year  1701,  and  not  the  introduction  of  radical  changes  into  the 
system  itself.  Three  important  changes,  however,  were  introduced. 

In  1714  the  General  Assembly  ordered  the  civil  authority  and 
selectmen  in  every  town  to  inspect  the  schools  each  quarter,  to  inquire 
into  the  qualifications  and  diligence  of  the  masters  and  the  proficiency 
of  the  children,  to  give  such  directions  as  they  should  find  needful  to 
render  the  schools  most  serviceable  to  the  increase  of  that  knowledge, 
civility,  and  religion  which  was  “  designed  in  erecting  them,”  and  to 
report  to  the  Assembly  concerning  any  disorders  or  misapplication 
of  the  public  money.  The  schools  having  been  established  mainly 
for  the  increase  of  religion,  the  inspection  and  supervision  of 
them  had,  from  the  first,  been  universally  recognized  as  a  regular  part 
of  the  parochial  duty  of  the  clergy,  and  it  continued  for  many  years 
longer  to  be  so  regarded. 
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But  the  law  just  mentioned  made  the  supervision  of  schools  an 
official  duty  of  the  selectmen  as  agents  and  representatives  of  the 
towns.  The  present  system  recognizes  the  existence  of  the  same 
right  and  duty  of  school  supervision  by  towns,  only  placing  its  execu¬ 
tion  in  the  charge  of  ofheers  specially  chosen  for  that  purpose.  The 
transfer  of  supervision  to  boards  appointed  for  that  special  work  was 
made  by  the  statute  of  1798,  and  the  change  was  doubtless  for  the 
advantage  of  the  schools. 

The  second  of  the  three  important  changes  alluded  to  above  was 
also  made  just  at  the  close  of  the  century,  by  the  statute  of  1798. 
By  it  the  county  towns  were  no  longer  required  to  maintain  high 
schools,  but  every  “  school  society  ”  was  authorized  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants  present  in  any  legal  meeting,  to  institute  a 
school  of  a  higher  order  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants. 
This,  which  will  be  recognized  as  the  basis  of  our  present  high- 
school  .system,  was  also  a  beneficial  change.  In  fact,  if  higher  in¬ 
struction  was  to  be  furnished  at  all  by  the  State  schools,  something 
like  this  had  become  necessary ;  for  the  increase  of  population  had 
made  the  grammar  schools  of  the  county  towns  entirely  inadequate 
to  the  work  for  which  they  were  established. 

The  third  of  the  great  changes  made  in  the  public-school  system 
of  the  State, — like  the  two  already  named, — was  completed  by  the 
statute  of  1798.  Unlike  the  other  two,  however,  it  has  proved  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  interests  of  education.  It  was  the  establishment  of 
school-districts  throughout  the  State,  and  the  substitution  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  system  in  place  of  the  town  system  in  the  management  of 
schools. 

At  first  the  town  was  the  unit  in  school  affairs.  For  seventy  years 
after  the  establishment  of  public  schools  in  Connecticut,  the  acts  of 
the  General  Assembly  make  no  provision  for,  or  allusion  to,  any  sub¬ 
divisions  of  towns  in  connection  with  their  institution,  maintenance, 
or  control.  It  was  a  century  and  a  quarter  after  schools  were  estab¬ 
lished  here  before  towns  were  authorized  or  permitted  to  divide  them¬ 
selves  into  school-districts,  and  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  the  town,  as  such,  was  the  agency  through  which  the  State  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  education  of  its  coming  citizens.  In  1712,  the  General 
Assembly  provided  “  that  all  parishes  which  are  already  made,  or  shall 
hereafter  be  made  by  this  Assembly,  shall  have  to  the  bringing  up  of 
their  children  and  the  maintenance  of  a  school  in  some  fixed  place 
within  the  bounds  of  their  parish  the  forty  shillings  in  every  thousand 
pounds  arising  in  the  lists  of  estates  within  such  parish.”  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  original  townships  were  mostly  very  extensive 
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in  territory,  and  that  the  parishes  were  districts  so  remote  from  the 
town  meeting-house,  and  containing  so  many  inhabitants,  as  to  justify 
their  establishment  as  separate  organizations  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  worship,  and  that  very  many  of  them  have  since  become  towns. 

In  1717,  parishes  were  required  to  maintain  schools  for  six  or  eleven 
months  in  the  year,  according  to  the  number  of  families  in  them  ;  were 
authorized  to  lay  taxes,  by  major  vote  of  the  householders  in  them, 
for  the  support  of  schools,  and  to  choose  collectors,  clerks,  and  com 
mittees.  In  1766,  towns  and  societies  were  authorized  to  divide 
themselves  into  proper  and  necessary  districts  for  keeping  their 
schools,  and  to  alter  and  regulate  the  same  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
might  have  occasion. 

In  1798,  as  has  been  stated,  the  substitution  of  the  district,  or 
school  society,  as  it  was  called,  for  the  town  in  the  management  of 
schools  was  made  complete.  In  the  school-law  passed  that  year,  and 
incorporated  into  the  revised  act  of  1799,  the  town  does  not  appear 
in  connection  with  schools  at  all,  the  school  society  taking  its  place 
in  all  powers  and  duties. 

The  law  of  1766,  allowing  towns  to  divide  themselves  into  dis¬ 
tricts,  was  passed  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  the  laws  for  the 
education  of  children  more  efficient.  But  the  introduction  of  the 
district  system  narrowed  and  dwarfed  the  school  system  of  the  State, 
so  that  instead  of  schools  of  different  grades  in  each  town,  taught  by 
permanent  teachers  and  managed  uniformly,  there  has  come  to  be,  in 
most  towns,  a  single  school  in  each  district,  often  very  small,  kept  by 
one  teacher  in  the  summer  and  by  another  in  the  winter,  for  children 
of  all  ages  and  in  all  stages  of  advancement,  living  within  the  terri¬ 
torial  limits  of  the  district. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  care  with  which  the  laws  relating  to 
education  were  evidently  revised  in  1799,  the  school  system  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  inferior  to  that  in  existence  at  its 
commencement.  Supervision  was  provided  for,  and  instead  of  a 
grammar  school  required  in  each  county  town,  a  high  school  was  per¬ 
mitted  in  any  school  society  where  two-thirds  of  the  householders 
should  vote  for  one.  But  the  towns  had  disappeared  from  the  system, 
and  the  societies  which  had  taken  their  place  in  school  affairs  were 
not  obliged  nor  encouraged  to  maintain  ^schools  of  high  grade,  nor 
were  they  required  to  keep  their  schools  for  any  specified  time  in  the 
year. 

In  1799,  the  income  of  the  school-fund  was  divided,  for  the  first 
time,  among  the  school  societies  according  to  the  lists  of  polls  and 
estates  in  each.  It  would  be  aside  from  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
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trace  the  history  of  this  fund.  The  generous  spirit  which  conse¬ 
crated  this  vast  property  forever  to  purposes  of  education  should  be 
held  in  lasting  honor.  But  it  is  indisputable  that  for  forty  years,  at 
least,  the  distribution  among  the  school  societies  of  so  large  a  sum  as 
the  income  of  the  fund  was  injurious  in  its  influence  on  public  senti¬ 
ment  and  disastrous  to  the  schools.  As  early  as  1810,  taxation  for  the 
support  of  schools  appears  to  have  been  done  away  with  by  a  law 
whereby  the  expense  of  keeping  a  district  school  over  the  amount  of 
public  money  was  “apportioned  among  the  proprietors  of  the  school 
according  to  the  number  of  days  each  one  had  sent  a  scholar  or 
scholars  to  the  same.”  This,  it  will  be  seen,  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
premium  on  absenteeism, — one  of  the  worst  evils  with  which  any  school 
system  has  to  contend. 

In  his  master’s  oration  at  Yale  College,  in  1816,  Professor  Olmstead 
spoke  of  the  school-fund  as  a  “  provision  for  common  schools  to  which, 
it  is  presumed,  the  world  affords  no  parallel.”  He  also  said  : 

“  But  whiie  this  system  has  brought  signal  blessings  to  the  poor,  it  has  acccus- 
tomccl  the  wealthiest  ranks  to  extreme  frugality  in  the  expenses  of  education  ;  and 
as  the  public  money  has  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  pay  largely,  many  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  grudging  to  pay  anything.” 

In  1823  a  writer  in  the  North  American  Review  says,  in  an  article 
on  the  schools  of  Connecticut : 

“  By  the  present  system  we  do  not  find  that  there  is  any  obligation  on  the 
school  societies  or  districts  to  support  schools  any  longer  than  the  public  money 
affords  the  required  aliment ;  and  the  consequence  must  be,  what  we  are  informed 
is  extensively  true,  that  the  continuance  of  schools  is  determined  by  a  very  obvious 
and  convenient  rule.  Taxation  for  schools  being  infrequent,  must  be  borne  with 
impatience.  As  to  time,  then,  we  do  not  find  that  anything  has  been  gained  by 
the  schools  from  the  operation  of  the  fund.” 

Three  years  later,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
raised  for  the  special  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  reported  that  the  common  schools,  on  which,  as  on  a  favorite 
child,  the  public  resources  had  been  lavished  with  great  liberality, 
but  with  little  care,  had  been  declining  in  their  relative  standing  ; 
that  in  connection  with  the  comparative  depression  of  common 
schools  there  was  an  increasing  indifference  to  their  interests ;  that 
the  parts  of  the  system  requiring  more  immediate  attention  were  the 
books  used,  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  the  inspection  and 
report  of  the  state  of  the  schools ;  and  that  the  inefficiency  of  the 
system  had,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  arisen  from  the  neglect 
of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  State.  The  report  concludes  by 
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recommending  the  appointment  of  a  State  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
The  recommendation  was  adopted.  Governor  Tomlinson,  in  his  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1828,  said:  “There  is  too  much 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  liberal  endowment  of  common  schools  has 
occasioned  a  relaxation  of  praiseworthy  efforts  to  extend  their  utility 
which  distinguished  our  fathers.”  And  the  committee  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  to  which  the  subject  was  referred  reported  that  the 
strong  reliance  on  the  aid  derived  from  the  school-fund  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  correspondent  want  of  e.xertion  in  school  societies  and 
districts.  This  committee  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  but  it  was  not  until 
1838  that  State  supervision  of  the  public  schools  was  made  a  reality 
by  the  establishment  of  a  State  Hoard  of  Commissioners  of  Common 
Schools,  whose  secretary  was  to  devote  his  whole  time,  if  required, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Hoard,  to  ascertain  the  condition,  increase 
the  interest,  and  promote  the  usefulness  of  common  schools.  The 
Hoard  was  authorized  to  require  reports  from  all  school  visitors 
throughout  the  State,  and  to  prescribe  the  form  of  returns. 

Here  ends  one  of  the  darkest  chapters  in  the  history  of  our 
public  school  system.  Under  the  wise  administration  of  the  Hoard, 
and  especially  of  its  able,  enthusiastic,  and  self-sacrificing  secretary, 
Hon.  Henry  Harnard,  the  work  of  improvement  began  and  went  rap¬ 
idly  forward.  Hut  it  was  arrested  four  years  later  by  the  repeal  of 
the  law  establishing  the  Hoard  of  Commissioners,  and  by  striking  out 
of  the  school-laws  all  provisions  for  encouraging  better  supervision 
and  for  the  establishment  of  public  high  schools.  Again  the  system 
was  struck  with  paralysis,  but  afterward  the  lost  ground  was  regained, 
and  more. 

In  1845,  the  Commissioner  of  the  School-fund  was  made  cx-officio 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools;  in  1847  provision  was  made  for 
holding  teachers’  institutes  in  each  county,  and  in  1849  the  State 
Normal  School  was  established,  its  principal  being  made  cx-officio 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

In  1865,  the  State  Hoard  of  Education  was  established  and  author¬ 
ized  to  appoint  a  secretary  who  should  discharge  the  duties  of  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  law  constituting  a  Hoard  of  T rustees 
of  the  State  Normal  School  was  repealed  and  the  supervision  of  the 
school  transferred  to  the  Hoard  of  Education. 

In  1866,  a  law  was  passed  allowing  any  town  which  should  choose 
to  do  so,  to  abolish  all  its  districts  and  return  to  the  original  plan  of 
managing  its  schools  townwise. 

Hy  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1867  the  Normal  School 
was  suspended,  but  it  was  reestablished  in  1869. 
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The  year  1868  should  be  ever  a  memorable  one  in  the  history  of 
the  public-school  system  of  Connecticut ;  for  in  that  year  the  “odious 
rate-bill,”  which  had  put  a  premium  on  absenteeism  and  pauperized 
the  schools,  was  abolished.  Then  Connecticut  came  into  line  with 
the  other  States  of  New  England,  with  nearly  all  the  Northern  States 
of  the  Union,  with  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  and  with 
the  policy  which  had  prevailed  in  the  colony  of  New  Haven  more 
than  two  hundred  years  before,  by  making  its  schools  absolutely  free. 

The  foregoing  is  only  an  outline  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  public- 
school  system  of  the  State.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  present 
merely  its  most  prominent  characteristics  and  the  most  important 
changes  which  have  been  made  in  it  from  time  to  time. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  common  schools  shows  that  the  principal 
aim  of  the  fathers  in  establishing  them  was  to  baffle  the  “  project  of 
that  old  deluder  Satan  to  keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.”  This  is  afflrmed  by  the  Connecticut  colony  in  the  code  of 
1650.  In  the  same  code,  the  provisions  requiring  parents  and  masters 
to  see  that  children  were  educated,  were  based  on  the  consideration 
that  “  the  good  education  of  children  is  of  singular  behoof  and  benefit 
to  any  commonwealth.” 

The  New  Haven  colony,  in  1641,  established  its  public  grammar 
school  “  for  the  better  training  up  of  youth  that  they  may  through 
God’s  blessing  be  fitted  for  public  service  in  church  or  common¬ 
wealth.”  In  the  code  of  laws  drawn  up  for  that  colony  by  Governor 
Eaton  in  1655,  the  officers  were  enjoined  to  see  that  parents  and 
masters  endeavor  that  “  all  their  children  and  apprentices,  as  they 
grow  capable,  may,  through  God’s  blessing,  attain  at  least  so  much 
as  to  be  able  duly  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  other  good  and  profitable 
books  in  the  English  tongue,  and  in  some  competent  measure  to 
understand  the  main  grounds  and  principles  of  the  Christian  religion 
necessary  to  salvation.” 

For  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  law  relative  to  the  inspection  or  supervision  of  schools. 
Being  established  for  a  religious  purpose,  their  supervision  was  a 
regular  part  of  the  parochial  duty  of  the  clergy,  and  when,  in  1714, 
the  selectmen  and  civil  authorities  were  required  to  visit  and  super¬ 
intend  the  schools,  it  was  that  they  might  thus  render  them  “  most 
serviceable  to  the  increase  of  that  knowledge,  civility,  and  religion 
which  is  designed  in  erecting  them.”  Almost  the  same  language  in 
regard  to  the  object  of  the  schools  is  used  in  the  revised  statutes 
of  1750. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  for  a  long  period  the  schools  gave  more 
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instruction  in  manners,  morals,  and  religion  than  in  literature  and 
science.  The  Testament  and  Psalter  were  reading-books,  the  Cate¬ 
chism  a  regular  study,  and  the  minister  was  the  visitor  and  super¬ 
visor.  In  their  establishment  and  in  their  operation  for  a  century  or 
more,  the  common  schools  were  positively  religious  as  well  as  liter¬ 
ary  in  their  aim. 

It  is  far  otherwise  now.  Creeds  and  catechisms  have  long  since 
been  banished  from  the  public  schools ;  and  rightfully  banished, 
as  society  is  now  constituted.  The  reading  of  the  Pible,  prayer,  and 
devotional  singing  are  still  very  generally  retained.  But  many 
doubt  the  usefulness  of  these  practices  ;  some  are  calling  for  their 
abandonment,  and  the  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  thought  right 
and  necessary  to  withdraw  all  distinctively  religious  instruction  and 
exercises  from  schools  supported  by  general  taxation.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  nothing  of  this  kind  will  occur  throughout  the  State ;  but 
even  if  it  should,  the  public  schools  might,  and  doubtless  would,  be 
important  agents  in  moral  and  religious  culture.  I'or  their  value  in 
that  direction  does  not  depend  mainly  on  the  religious  exercises  in 
them,  nor  would  it  be  lost  if  those  exercises  were  given  up.  The 
moral  influence  of  a  school  on  its  pupils  is  not  in  the  fonnal  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  schoolroom,  but  in  the  character  and  example  of  the 
teacher.  And  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  personal  influence 
.of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  has  been,  and  is,  powerful  for 
the  promotion  of  good  morals.  I'or  though  too  many  teachers  have 
dittle  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  emotional  natures  of  their 
pupils,  and  consequently  work  bliudly  and  with  poor  results,  their 
.conscientious  fidelity,  patience,  devotion,  and  self-denial  must  show 
their  pupils  that  there  are  motives  for  the  conduct  of  life  higher 
than  selfishness,  avarice,  or  love  of  ease.  The  influence  of  such 
teachers  cannot  fail  to  be  felt  for  good,  and  with  or  without  formal 
religious  exercises  in  the  school,  must  be  a  constant  force  tending 
.to  moral  and  even  religious  culture. 
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THE  THEORY,  PRACTICE,  AND  PERMANENT  RESULTS 
OF  THE  SENTENCE  SYSTEM. 

BY  J.  H.  HOOSE,  PH.D,,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  indicate  a  mode  of  professional 
investigation.  All  educational  phenomena  touch  mind  ;  or  rather, 
all  educational  phenomena  are  phenomena  of  mind.  He  who  would 
study  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching  must  turn  his  attention  to 
the  condition  of  the  child’s  mind.  It  is  idle  to  construct  a  system  of 
subject-matter  to  be  set  before  pupils,  and  then  assume  that  it  will 
be  successful  as  a  means  to  give  to  children  intellectual  power.  It  is 
quite  unprofitable  to  discuss  the  merits  and  demerits  of  systems  with¬ 
out  the  proper  data  of  professional  investigation  ;  to  wit,  the  facts  of 
mind,  the  mental  phenomena  which  are  produced  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupils  who  are  taught  under  the  systems. 

All  philosophical  systems  of  subject-matter  (improperly  called 
methods)  proceed  upon  some  theory  of  securing  to  pupils  permanent 
mental  conditions.  All  intelligent  teaching  of  these  systems  must 
proceed  upon  that  theory  and  that  practice  which  will  induce  in 
pupils  those  mental  conditions  and  states  which  the  systems  contem¬ 
plate.  The  science  of  teaching  rests  upon  mental  phenomena  which 
the  mind  of  pupils  c.xhibits  when  it  is  under  tuition  and  discipline  ; 
the  art  of  teaching  consists  in  professional  skill  to  secure  to  pupils 
those  forms  of  mental  phenomena  which  constitute  knowledge  and 
power  in  them,  not  only  now  but  during  their  subsequent  life.  It  is 
not  enough  for  the  enlightened  teacher  to  know  that  pupils  have 
learned  any  subject-matter  ;  he  must  know  the  condition  of  mind 
which  his  pupils  have  acquired  while  learning  the  matter.  The 
pupils  have  run  a  race ;  are  they  supple,  strong,  and  ambitious  in 
conscious  power  at  the  end  of  the  race  ^  or  are  they  maimed,  stiff¬ 
ened,  incapacitated  for  further  tasks ;  disabled  wrecks  to  float  here¬ 
after  in  the  tides  of  human  life,  instead  of  sailing } 

The  objects  of  this  paper  are  pursued  by  reviewing  a  system  of 
subject-matter, — the  sentence  system  of  teaching  reading, — not  for 
its  own  sake,  but  because  it  is  a  system  ;  and  by  e.xamining  critically 
the  habits  of  mind  which  pupils  acquire  unde’"  the  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  system.  The  mode  of  treatment  followed  is  applicable  to 
any  and  all  systems  and  practices,  and  indicates  one  of  the  provinces 
of  professional  investigation. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  THE  STANDARD  FOR  MEASURING  HABIT. 

Values  arc  estimated  by  standards  which  are  similar  in  kind  to 
that  which  is  measured.  When  j)upils  are  said  to  improve  in  their 
studies,  what  is  the  standard  that  measures  the  progress  ?  Improve¬ 
ment  in  studies  implies  (i)  that  pupils  make  additions  to  tlie  amount 
of  knowledge  which  they  possess  when  they  begin  their  studies  ;  and 

(2)  that  they  acquire  habits  of  mind,  which  are  power,  while  they 
amass  knowledge.  Standards  of  knowledge  are  not  difficult  to  estab¬ 
lish  ;  but  standards  of  intellectual  i)ower  are  quite  another  affair. 
Power  is  manifested,  the  world  over,  by  the  amount  of  matter  which 
is  moved  by  it.  Intellectual  power  is  the  product  of  intense  and 
persistent  thinking,  which  is  a  form  of  activity.  To  think  is  to  move 
subject-matter  w'hich  is  in  the  mind  ;  this  matter  is,  for  purposes  of 
education,  in  the  form  of  language.  The  unit  of  subject-matter  is 
the  word.  He  thinks  who  moves  in  his  mind  words  over  against 
each  other,  and  compares  them  together,  noticing  critically  similar¬ 
ities  and  differences  which  e.xist  in  the  matter  e.xamined ;  he  thinks 
who  predicates  inferences  from  the  relations  that  he  has  discovered 
among  things  which  he  has  compared.  He  thinks  with  greatest 
power  who  holds  under  control  in  consciousness  for  tlie  longest  time 
the  greatest  amount  of  matter,  revolving  it  calmly  and  critically,  and 
creating  by  his  imagination  the  legitimate  and  logical  inferences 
which  the  premises  warrant.  This  conception  of  mental  power  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  when  estimated  by  a  standard  of  jiower. 
The  standard  of  power  includes  two  elements  :  (i )  that  of  amount  of 
matter  which  the  mind  retains  under  mastery,  and  (2)  the  length  of 
time  during  which  the  mind  can  command  the  matter  steadily  by  the 
energy  of  the  will.  Mental  power  has  become  habit,  a  product  of 
repetition,  when  intellectual  energy  acts  without  conscious  effort  of 
the  will  ;  when  the  matter  and  the  matter  in  motion  are  no  longer 
strange  to  consciousness.  This  conception  of  habit  clears  the  way 
to  establish  a  standard  of  habit.  The  standard  includes  (i)  the 
notion  of  matter  ;  (2)  the  notion  of  continuous  and  steady  action  of 
the  energy  of  will  upon  the  matter  ;  and  (3)  that  the  matter  and  the 
motion  are  not  strange  to  consciousness.  Stated  more  tersely,  the 
standard  to  measure  the  value  of  habit  is  comprised  of  three  concep¬ 
tions  ;  (i)  subject-matter  ;  (2)  thought,  which  is  matter  in  motion; 

(3)  the  unconsciousness  of  the  effort. 

CHAR.\CTERISTICS  OF  HABIT. 

The  characteristics  of  habit  should  be  e.xamined  critically  in  order 
to  understand  wherein  it  is  power. 
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1.  Under  habit,  thought  moves  at  a  maximum  rate  of  motion,  a 
maximum  amount  of  matter,  with  a  minimum  effort  of  the  will. 

2.  I'he  effective  working  momentum  of  habit  is  always  greatest  in 
those  forms  of  activity  wliose  repetition  transforms  conscious  voli¬ 
tional  efforts  into  practically  automatic  action.  But  the  power  accu¬ 
mulated  under  one  habit  acts  to  some  extent  as  a  working  momentum 
in  other  forms  of  mental  energy. 

3.  Habit  has  inertia;  it  tends  to  move  matter  of  thought  uniformly 
in  a  certain  direction  or  form  of  activity ;  i.  i\,  that  form  of  activity 
by  which  the  exertion  of  energy  became  habit.  It  requires  active 
exercise  of  the  will  to  break  a  habit,  which  is  to  say,  to  overcome  the 
inertia  of  habit  by  diverting  the  energy  of  thought  into  other  forms 
of  action. 

4.  Habit  arises  out  of  two  conditions  of  subject-matter:  (i)  The 
matter  moved  by  thought  may  be  uniform  in  quantity  day  after  day  ; 
or  (2)  the  matter  may  be  increased  by  daily  accretions.  Habit 
acquired  under  the  first  condition  is  characterized  by  facility  and 
rapidity  ;  under  the  second  condition  it  is  marked  by  its  power  and 
accuracy,  caused  by  the  necessities  which  are  laid  upon  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  energy  in  order  to  master  steadily  all  the  weight  of  the  matter. 

5.  Habit  is  formed  slowly  and  with  pain  when  the  matter  to  be 
moved  by  thought  is  too  complex  in  its  nature,  because  volitional 
energy  is  consumed  to  so  great  an  extent  to  direct  the  form  of  the 
activity  that  the  power  itself  receives  too  little  effective  impetus  to 
increase  it  rapidly.  This  is  true  in  particular  when  thought  is  re¬ 
quired  to  struggle  with  weighty  subject-matter,  in  contrast  to  mere 
acts  of  memory,  or  to  acts  of  perception. 

HABIT  AS  IT  IS  ACQUIRED  IN  LEARNING  TO  READ. 

What  is  the  problem  of  teaching  children  to  read }  The  child 
begins  his  career  at  school  when  he  is  five  years  old  ;  his  perceptive 
faculties  are  acute  ;  his  memory  is  active  and  tenacious  ;  his  reason¬ 
ing  faculty  is  fairly  well  germinated  ;  his  speech  is  respectable  for 
the  extent  of  its  vocabulary,  and  for  its  fiency ;  in  brief,  he  knows 
something  and  can  talk.  If  this  child  lived  in  a  land  where  there 
was  no  written  language  he  would  never  have  to  learn  to  read  ;  he 
would  learn  to  talk,  and  he  might  become  very  learned  as  a  scholar. 
That  children  have  to  learn  to  read  is  the  accident  in  their  educa¬ 
tional  career  which  arises  out  of  the  necessities  of  environment. 
What,  then,  docs  environment  demand  of  children  ?  It  demands 
with  true  utilitarian  purpose  that  children  shall  become  familiar  with 
the  forms  and  uses  of  the  implements  which  they  must  use  in  the 
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duties  of  life.  Among  these  implements  there  may  be  a  sewing, 
machine,  or  there  may  be  written  language, — both  accidents  of  civili¬ 
zation.  If  the  sewing-machine,  the  child  must  learn  to  use  it.^  Why 
does  he  learn  to  use  it }  In  order  that  he  may  avail  himself  of  the 
utilitarian  advantages  and  power  which  reside  in  the  machine.  That 
is  to  say,  his  act  of  learning  the  forms,  structure,  and  purposes  of  the 
machine  is  very  different  in  its  aim  from  the  act  of  using  it  after  he 
knows  how  to  manipulate  it.  As  with  the  machine,  so  with  written 
forms  of  language ;  the  pupil  learns  them  in  order  that  he  may  sub¬ 
sequently  use  them  for  their  practical  utility.  The  subject-matter  is 
not  new  to  him,  which  he  handles  in  the  act  of  learning  to  read, — 
simply  the  form  of  it  is  strange,  for  he  reads  nothing  which  he  has 
not  known  previously  in  speech.  Whence,  the  problem  of  teaching 
children  to  read  is  that  of  teaching  them  to  understand  and  use  that 
knowledge  which  they  now  possess  as  speech,  when  it  appears  in  the 
form  of  written  language.  Synta.x,  concord,  government,  etymology, 
belong  to  speech  ;  marks  of  punctuation,  marks  of  rhetoric,  the 
division  of  sentences  into  words,  and  capital  letters,  belong  to  the 
fashion  of  written  language.  Learning  .to  read  involves  the  neces¬ 
sary  condition  of  being  supplied  with  the  means  of  conquering  un¬ 
aided  the  new  words  which  meet  so  suddenly  the  pupil  as  he  advances 
into  new  texts.  The  pupil  must  know  the  names  and  powers  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  before  he  can  be  said  to  have  learned  to  read. 
That  pupil  can  read  earliest  and  most  intelligently  who  has  earliest 
learned  to  conquer  new  words  ;  i.  c.,  who  has  mastered  the  means^or 
instruments  of  progress.  As  single  objects  are  the  units  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  so  are  words  (the  mental  matter  of  objects)  which  are  the  forms 
of  knowledge,  the  units  of  speech  and  of  written  language. 

CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  SENTENCE  SYSTEM. 

The  foregoing  discussion  prepares  the  way  to  e.xaminc  critically 
one  of  the  systems  which  are  called  popularly  “Advanced  Methods” 
of  teaching  pupils  to  read.  Among  these  systems  is  that  which  is 
designated  the  “  Sentence  Method,”  or  the  “  Thought  and  Sentence 
Method.”  This  system  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  the  ultimate  unit 
of  thought  is  a  sentence  ;  that  the  pupil  observes  an  object  and  has 
some  thought  predicated  upon  his  experience  with  it ;  that  the  true 
test  of  his  knowledge  of  the  sentence  is  his  ability  to  verify  the 
statement  by  referring  to  such  objects  and  relations  of  objects  as  the 
sentence  indicates ;  that  the  attention  of  the  child  should  not  be 
embarrassed  by  spelling,  by  names  of  letters,  or  by  powers  of  letters  ; 
that  words  which  are  new  to  the  child  must  be  learned  by  incorpo- 
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rating  them  in  sentences  which  the  child  has  read  ;  that  the  pupil 
learns  to  write  words  and  sentences  by  writing  them  as  wholes ,  that 
pu})il.s  should  utter  sentences  aloud  only  after  they  know  their  mean 
ing.  In  its  practice  the  system  proceeds  by  the  teacher  “  developing 
the  idea,”  and  writing,  with  proper  capitals  and  punctuation-marks, 
in  script,  upon  the  board,  a  simple  sentence  after  the  pupil  has  seen 
the  object  (toy  or  real)  to  which  it  relates;  e.  g.,  “I  see  a  top.” 
The  top  being  in  sight,  the  pupil  moves  rapidly  the  pointer  over  the 
sentence,  and  as  rapidly  utters  it  aloud  as  a  whole.  The  teacher 
writes  other  sentences  ;  the  pupil  shows  his  general  understanding  of 
each  sentence  by  selecting,  before  he  utters  it  aloud,  the  object  (or 
toy)  or  relation  of  objects  (toys)  to  which  it  relates ;  he  then  points 
to  the  sentence,  and  pronounces  it  as  he  comprehends  it.  The  sen¬ 
tences  are  reviewed  until  the  child  has  learned  to  recognize  them  at 
sight ;  he  writes  the  words  and  the  sentences  on  the  slate.  In  time 
the  pupils  will  write  original  compositions.  This  course  is  pursued 
for  some  time,  when  books  are  put  into  the  hands  of  pupils,  and  they 
learn  to  read  printed  forms  in  addition  to  the  script. 

The  following  statistics  show  how  the  system  works  practically : 
The  primary  pUpils  of  the  lowest  grade  of  a  ward  school  averaged  a 
little  over  seven  years  old  when  the  examinations  were  made  ;  the 
children  had  been  in  school  70  weeks,  or  i  ^  school-years  ;  they  had 
been  taught  sentences  from  the  board  50  weeks,  school-years  ;  by 
estimate  of  the  teacher,  who  was  an  expert  in  the  system,  the  pupils 
had  had  presented  to  them  from  500  to  1000  words,  all  of  them  in 
sentences ;  the  children  had  been  20  weeks,  of  a  school-year,  in 
the  first  (Monroe’s)  reader,  and  had  read  38  pages  of  it, — the  result 
of  school-years  spent  in  learning  to  read.  The  pupils  had  not 
been  taught  the  names  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  the  powers 
of  the  letters;  they  had  had  no  exercises  in  spelling,  unless  to  write 
words  as  wholes  is  called  spelling ;  they  had  no  power  to  decipher  a 
strange  word  unless  the  teacher  “  developed  the  idea,”  and  wrote  it 
as  a  part  of  an  otherwise  familiar  sentence  ;  they  read  sentences  fre¬ 
quently  by  dropping  out  words  that  belonged  to  them,  or  they  inter¬ 
polated  words,  or  they  used  other  words  for  those  written  in  the 
sentences. 

These  statistics  reveal  the  habit  of  mind  which  the  pupils  had 
acquired,  and  test  the  value  of  the  system.  The  pupils  possessed 
independently  no  means  by  which  they  could  conquer  new  words ; 
this  condition  of  mind  left  them  conscious  of  dependence  on 
the  teacher ;  this  consciousness  of  weakness  made  them  in  habit 
either  timid  or  reckless.  The  pupils  were  not  habitually  critical  ta 
read  the  exact  words  of  the  text  which  was  set  for  them  to  read.  This 
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habit  was  fatal  to  thoroughness  in  any  subject  which  was  in  the  form 
of  written  language,  for  the  pupils  were  quite  unable  to  appreciate 
the  force  of  words  when  they  were  attempting  to  interpret  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  sentence ;  besides,  habit  of  the  vision  was  uncertainty,  as 
that  sense  failed  to  recognize  critically  the  forms  of  words.  This 
habit  of  uncertainty  in  calling  words  correctly  is  subversive  of  accu¬ 
racy  in  both  sensuous  impressions  and  in  thought ;  for  when  a  pupil 
looks  at  one  sentence  upon  the  board,  and  pronounces  aloud  another 
sentence,  unconscious  of  the  error,  he  cannot  be  called  accurate.  To 
illustrate:  The  teacher  wrote,  “The  doll  goes  to  sleep  in  her  cradle,” 
and  the  pupil  read  it,  “The  doll  goes  to  sleep  in  her  carriage;”  the 
teacher  wrote,  “  I  have  a  little  white  dog  the  child  read  it,  “  I  have  a 
little  dog.”  Errors  of  this  general  nature  are  not  infrequent  (even 
in  upper  grades),  and  the  theory  of  the  system  and  the  practice  of 
the  teaching  holds  that  such  utterances  by  pupils  constitute  good 
reading,  because  the  “pupil  has  the  thought.” 

The  system  and  the  practice  use  toys  for  objects  to  giv'e  to  the 
pupils  a  knowledge  of  material  things  about  them,  as  horses,  utensils, 
and  the  like.  This  practice  builds  up  in  the  mind  of  the  child  a 
superstructure  of  knowledge  which  rests  largely  upon  intuitions, 
percepts,  sensuous  impressions,  that  are  far  from  those  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  true  basis  of  sound  knowledge.  For  the  very  essence  of 
intellectual  power  is  the  integrity  of  sensuous  impressions.  A  child 
whose  sensuous  impressions  of  horse  are  those  which  he  has  obtained 
from  seeing  a  toy-horse  are  as  wide  of  truth  as  error  is  from  fact,  for 
the  foundations  of  intellectual  growth  are  falsehood.  This  condition 
of  teaching  makes  the  pupil  acquire  a  habit  of  mind  that  not  only 
tolerates  error,  but  that  endows  error  with  all  the  sanctity  of  truth ; 
a  child  with  this  habit  cannot  discriminate  the  beautiful,  the  true, 
and  the  good.  No  mind  can  ever  ri.se  to  its  e.xalted  privileges  in 
knowledge  and  power  unless  its  sensuous  impressions  of  the  material 
world  are  truth. 

The  system  does  not  enforce  upon  pupils  a  rapid  increase  in  their 
knowledge  of  words.  This  fact  is  important,  for  the  vocabulary 
which  a  child  commands  intelligently  determines  the  educational 
value  of  the  sensuous  impressions,  intuitions,  percepts,  which  he 
e.xperiences.  Children,  like  primitive  peoples,  imitate  sounds  and 
motions  when  they  attempt  to  describe  them,  because  they  lack  an 
.adequate  vocabulary  to  describe  them  ;  they  do  not  know  things  when 
they  are  in  the  form  of  words.  Two  persons  may  see  the  same  object 
under  the  same  external  relation  ;  other  things  being  as  equal  as 
possible,  he  who  is  master  of  the  most  extensive  vocabulary  (special 
.and  general)  will  see  most  critically,  extensively,  and  truly,  the  object 
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which  stands  in  their  vision.  The  Hidatsas  called  copper  “stone 
red”  when  they  saw  it  the  first  time,  and  iron  “stone  black”  ;  their 
limited  vocabulary  prevented  the  expansion  of  knowledge  which  they 
could  have  gained  by  sensuous  impressions  had  their  vocabulary  been 
more  extensive. 

The  system  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  pupils  are  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  words  from  learning  first  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  as 
a  whole.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  child  learns  the  matter  of  words  by 
and  through  his  knowledge  of  the  sentence  which  contains  them  If 
any  one  holds  to  that  theory,  let  him  test  it  by  this  sentence  from  Sir 
Henry  Maine  (Anc.  Law,  pp.  8-14)  :  “  Kings  had  a  stole  of  Themistes 
at  hand  ready  for  use.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  sentence  as  a  whole 
is  that  which  determines  often  which  particular  meaning  of  any  of  its 
words  is  used  therein.  But  this  is  as  far  as  the  sentence  conveys 
critical  aid.  The  habit  of  mind  is  timid  and  feeble  which  pupils 
acquire  who  are  taught  to  depend  upon  comprehending  the  sentence 
as  a  preparation  to  know  the  meaning  of  its  words ;  pupils  fail  to 
become  powerful  to  think,  because  they  are  conscious  of  their  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  a  knowledge  of  the  constituent  elements  of  sentences. 

Teaching  sentences  before  teaching  words,  gives  to  pupils  a  sen¬ 
tence  as  a  whole,  and  thus  they  acquire  no  habit  or  power  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  key-word  upon  which  the  meaning  of  the  entire  sentence  so 
often  hangs.  The  child,  when  learning  to  read,  utters  the  sentence 
with  great  rapidity, — indeed,  the  sentence  is  to  the  pupil  one  long 
poly.syllable,  made  continuous  by  hyphens  ;  as,  “  I  see  a  top”  is  to  the 
pupil,  “  I-see  a-top  ;  ”  the  several  successive  words  are  quite  as  mean¬ 
ingless  to  the  child  as  the  several  syllables  are  to  an  illiterate  adult 
in  the  word  “  val-e-tu-di-na-ri-an  ”  ;  or,  as  the  several  words  are  to  the 
savage  in  the  sentence,  “  My-mother-child-female,”  which  the  Mandigo 
boy  utters  when  he  wishes  to  say  “sister.”  Pupils'  may  pronounce 
with  expression  sentences  which  are  pollysyllables  to  them,  and  yet 
may  not  realize  the  power  of  this  or  that  word  in  the  sentence  as  it- 
stands  related  to  the  other  words  of  the  sentence.  Pupils  who  are  in 
the  case  described  above  are  wanting  in  power  to  interpret  intelli¬ 
gently  sentences  which  they  utter ;  they  are  dependent  and  timid  ;  or 
they  are  indifferent  as  to  accuracy,  and  addicted  to  reckless  guessing ; 
they  lack  power  of  application. 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  proceeded  from  the  psychological 
phases  of  the  case  as  the  system  affected  habits  of  mind  of  pupils  in 
the  lower  grades.  The  investigations  into  habit  were  continued  up 
the  grades,  and  showed  the  following  results :  In  searching  for  the 
primary  cause  why  pupils  experienced  so  great  difficulty  to  handle 
intelligently  matter  when  in  the  form  of  a  text,  the  teachers  reported 
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that  the  pupils  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
grades  (trained  under  this  system  ),  seemed  to  stumble  because  they 
lacked  familiarity  with  words  ;  pupils  in  the  nintli  "rade  (ninth  year 
in  school)  were  reported  as  failinj^to  catch  the  key-word  in  sentences. 
In  examining  into  the  proficiency  which  pupils  displayed  to  study 
unaided  by  the  teacher,  it  was  found  that  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  grades  exhibited  serious  deficiencies.  The  same  grades 
exhibited  a  very  noticeable  and  characteristic  incapacity  when  pupils 
were  required  to  think  independently  ;  they  were  too  helpless  with 
the  matter  that  was  set  to  them  in  the  form  of  a  text.  Pupils  in  the 
second  and  third  grades  experienced  the  gravest  difficulties  when  they 
attempted  to  spell  words  which  they  knew  by  sound. 

The  following  quotations  from  reports  of  teachers  will  point  more 
definitely  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  pupils  who  were  >”^der 
e.xamination  :  “  Pupils  in  the  fourth  grade  seem  incapable  of  reading 
an  e.xample  in  arithmetic  understandingly  ;  they  will  learn  a  definition 
much  more  readily  from  the  board  than  from  their  books  ;  pupils  will 
take  a  book  and  work  five  examples,  and  not  have  one  right ;  send 
them  to  the  board  and  read  the  examples  to  them,  when  every  one 
will  be  worked  correctly  by  the  pupils.  Pupils  will  not  read  a  sen¬ 
tence  unless  they  glance  over  the  sentence  first ;  and  when  they 
are  questioned  about  the  meaning  of  the  words,  they  will  be  found  to 
be  entirely  ignorant  of  any  meaning  of  the  words.  Pupils  do  not 
know  how  to  pronounce  new  words,  or  how  to  attempt  it.  Better 
work  is  accomplished  by  pupils  who  spell  and  define  words.  Some 
will  read  a  sentence,  giving  good  expression,  and  yet  be  entirely  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  sense.” 

It  may  be  remarked  incidentally  that  the  habit  of  mind  which  is 
confirmed  by  composition-writing,  is  quite  different  from  that  which 
is  required  to  interpret  critically  a  text.  The  first  is  an  act  of  selec¬ 
tion  and  synthesis ;  the  latter  is  an  act  of  analysis,  comparison,  and 
inference. 

This  investigation  of  the  theory,  practice,  and  permanent  results  of 
the  sentence-system  of  teaching  children  to  read  indicates  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  the  value  of  said  system.  This  value  has  been  measured  by 
the  habit  of  mind  which  the  system  develops  in  pupils.  The  habits 
enumerated  and  indicated  tell  their  own  moral  when  judged  by  the 
characteristics  of  habit.  Systems  of  instruction  are  powers  to  form 
habits  in  the  mind  of  pupils,  which  arc  quite  independent  of  those 
which  mark  the  personality  of  the  teacher  of  the  system.  Habits  of 
mind  acquired  by  pupils  are  the  test  of  the  value  of  theories  and 
practices  of  teaching.  This  inquiry  indicates  a  mode  of  professional 
study  to  test  the  value  of  any  system. 
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J  VO  MEN '  S  ED  UCA  TION. 

BY  CHARLES  F.  TIIWING. 

That  women  should  receive  an  education,  that  women  should  re¬ 
ceive  as  broad  and  thorough  an  education  as  is  ix)ssible,  is  a  proposi¬ 
tion  that  no  longer  requires  discussion.  The  questions  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  public  opi|iion,  demand  consideration  relate  to  the 
peculiar  kind  of  intellectual  training  which  women  should  receive, 
and  to  the  condition  under  which  this  training  should  be  given. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  this  article  to  discuss  either  the  general 
theory  of  women’s  education  or  to  present  a  summary  of  the  facts 
regarding  the  applications  of  any  theory.  The  purpose  is  to  offer 
certain  considerations,  derived  chiefly  from  experience,  relative  to  the 
education  of  young  women,  that  tend  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  that 
method  usually  known  as  co-education.  And  yet  it  is  to  be  premised 
that  co-education  is  not  an  end  sought  for  its  own  sake.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  aim  is  to  give  young  women  advantages  of  intellectual  culture 
as  liberal  as  are  afforded  to  young  men.  Since  the  large  proportion 
of  the  institutions  which  are  most  fully  equipped  for  furnishing  these 
advantages  are  now  monopolized  by  the  students  of  one  sex,  and 
since  it  is  not  possible  to  establish  institutions  as  fully  equipped  for 
the  use  of  young  women  alone,  it  is  urged  that  they  slmuld  be  received 
into  institutions  already  existing.  Co-education  is  simply  the  stair¬ 
way  leading  to  the  opportunity  for  the  noblest  and  highest  cultuTC. 
It  should,  therefore,  be  open  for  those  who  wish  to  use  it. 

It  is  still  further  to  be  premised  that  the  colleges  for  women,  of 
recent  establishment, — as  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley, — afford  excellent 
opportunities  for  intellectual  training.  The  courses  of  instruction 
which  tlr^*y  provide  are  many  and  diverse.  Their  professors  are 
learned,  >able,  and  not  a  few  are  also  distinguished  for  scholarship  and 
original  research.  But  the  fact  that  they  are  so  thoroughly  equipped 
for  their  work  furnishes  no  conclusive  argument  against  opening 
other  institutions,  even  more  thoroughly  equipped,  to  women  as  well 
as  to  men. 

The  subject  of  co-education  has  now  gathered  about  itself  a  large 
amount  of  what  may  be  termed  experience.  The  reasons  for  and 
against  this  system  of  training  are  no  longer  d priori  only.  The 
nearly  fifty  years  in  which  this  system  has  been  practiced  to  a  greater 
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or  less  extent  have  resulted  in  an  accumulation  of  facts  that  are  of 
great  value  in  determining  the  expediency  of  this  method  of  intel¬ 
lectual  discipline.  Regarding  the  worth  of  this  system,  educators 
hold  theories  most  diverse.  These  theories  are,  of  course,  of  use, — 
in  cases,  of  the  most  abundant  use ;  but  they  are  of  comparatively 
small  use  in  respect  to  those  points  of  inquiry  in  which  actual  expe¬ 
rience  has  proved  either  their  narrowness  or  their  superiority.  The 
system  of  co-education  was  introduced  into  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  after  a  period  of  thirty  years  in  which  this  justly  famous  institu¬ 
tion  had  devoted  itself  to  the  training  of  young  men  exclusively. 
Before  reaching  the  decisiort  of  opening  its  doors  to  young  women,  it 
sought  advice  from  the  most  distinguished  educators.  Several  of  the 
opinions  thus  evoked  were  of  those  who  had  made  no  trial  of  co-ed¬ 
ucation,  and  their  opinions  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  antag¬ 
onistic  to  the  movement.  Some  said  it  would  be  “demoralizing”; 
some  feared  it  would  result  in  a  “corruption  of  manners  and 
morals”;  some  argued  that  “the  delicacy  of  female  character  would 
be  destroyed  ”  ;  some  apprehended  serious  weakening  of  the  health 
of  female  students.  But  the  doors  were  opened.  The  experiment 
was  tried.  For  more  than  a  decade  the  system  has  been  pursued, 
and  none  of  these  evils  that  were  prophesied  have  occurred  as  the 
rcsnlt  of  co-education. 

A  reason  for  co-education  that  might  be  urged  in  advance  of  any 
trial  of  the  system,  and  yet  one  which  practice  has  found  to  be  valid, 
is  its  economy  of  means  and  forces.  A  professor  can  lecture  to  a 
hundred  as  well  as  to  fifty  students.  Libraries  and  laboratories  once 
established  can  be  used  by  a  larger  number  without  a  correspondingly 
larger  expense.  It  is  this  fact  of  economy  to  which  President  Eliot 
refers  when,  in  expressing  his  opinion  that  young  men  and  women 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  are  not  “  best  educated  in  inti¬ 
mate  association,”  he  yet  acknowledges  that  this  “  method  may 
nevertheless  be  justifiable  in  a  community  which  cannot  afford  any¬ 
thing  better.” 

Not  seldom  is  it  asserted  that  colleges  educate  their  students  away 
from  and  above  the  life  which  the  majority  will  be  obliged  to  follow. 
Without  acknowledging  the  truth  of  the  remark,  it  is  yet  clear  that 
there  is  less  peril  of  this  result  under  the  method  of  co-education. 
For  students  are  thus  kept  citizens  of  a  collegiate  world  which  is  more 
similar  to  the  active  world  in  which,  after  graduation,  they  will  live. 
The  testimony  of  President  P'airchild  of  Oberlin  College  upon  this 
point,  as  upon  all  points  regarding  co-education,  is  of  great  worth. 
He  writes  : 
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“It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  young  people  educated  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  are  kept  in  harmony  with  society  at  large,  and  are  prepared  to 
appreciate  the  responsibilities  of  life,  and  to  enter  upon  its  work.  They 
will  not  lack  sympathy  with  the  popular  feeling,  or  an  apprehension  of  the 
common  interests.  They  are  naturally  educated  in  relation  with  the  work 
of  life,  and  will  not  require  a  readjustment.  This  seems  a  matter  of  grave 
importance,  and  we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  as  to  the  happy  results  at¬ 
tained.  If  we  are  not  utterly  deceived  by  our  position,  our  students  natu¬ 
rally  and  readily  find  their  work  in  the  work  in  the  world,  because  they  have 
been  trained  in  sympathy  with  the  world.”  * 

The  question  of  the  health  of  women  who  pursue  a  course  of  study 
on  the  same  terms  as  men  is  of  extreme  importance.  The  argument 
of  Dr.  Edward  H.  Clarke  in  his  Sex  in  Education  ;  or,  a  Fair  Chance 
f  r  the  Girls,  would  tend  to  show  the  inexpediency  .of  subjecting 
women  to  that  method  of  intellectual  training  which  men  pursue. 
But  testimonies  collected  from  many  institutions  in  which  the  method 
has  had  a  long  and  fair  trial  form  the  strongest  evidence  for  a  con¬ 
trary  conclusion. 

In  1882  the  President  of  Oberlin  College  writes  as  follows  : 

“Our  impression  has  been,  from  a  general  observation  of  the  facts,  that 
our  young  women  endure  the  strain  of  a  course  of  study  as  well  as  the 
young  men  ;  i.  e.,  where  they  have  had  the  same  or  equal  preparation.  In 
the  case  of  young  women  who  come  into  the  advanced  literary  and  philo¬ 
sophical  studies  of  the  course,  without  the  full  discipline  of  previous 
classiccal  study,  there  are  indications  of  nervous  anxiety  at  times,  which  is 
undesirable  and  unwholesome.  Hitherto,  our  arrangement  of  courses  has 
brought  young  women  into  these  advanced  classes  under  this  disadvantage. 
They  have  held  their  place  in  scholarship,  but  not  always  in  health.  My 
personal  opinion  is  that  the  apprehension  of  failure  in  the  class-room  takes 
a  stronger  hold  upon  young  women  than  young  men.  The  young  women 
are  in  general  very  sensitive  about  falling  behind.”  * 

President  Angell  of  Michigan  University  bore  the  following  ex¬ 
plicit  and  comprehensive  testimony :  “  Women  have  been  here 

since  1870,  and  have  done  every  kind  of  work  successfully  and  with¬ 
out  injury  to  character  or  health.”  3 

Professor  Lee  of  St.  Lawrence  University  writes,  in  1882: 

“  Oui  College  has  been  in  operation  for  seventeen  years.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  male  and  female  students  has  been  about  as  two  to  one, — that  is,, 
one-third  ladies. 

3  Orton’s  Liberal  Education  of  Women,  p.  245. 

*  Education,  Vol.  III.,  No.  5,  p.  506.  ‘Ibid.,  p.  509. 
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“  Their  mental  and  physical  condition  when  they  entered  was  about  the 
same  as  other  young  ladies  of  the  same  age  and  social  position,  though  prob¬ 
ably  in  most  cases  a  little  better.  Their  health  had  generally  been  good, 
and  their  mental  training  not  very  systematic  or  extensive.  On  entering 
college  they  are  put  down  to  hard  and  systematic  work,  and  kept  so  all 
through  the  four  years’  course. 

“  Their  health  has  generally  improved  during  their  college  course.  There 
have  been  exceptions,  but  these  have  been  few.  Systematic  study  has 
tended  to  improve  their  health.  We  have  had  but  one  death  among  the 
lady  students  while  they  were  connected  with  the  college,  and  very  little 
sickness.  At  the  close  of  their  college  course  they  have  appeared  healthy 
and  robust,  and  have  entered  upon  their  work  of  teaching  or  other  occupa¬ 
tions  requiring  mental  exertion,  with  every  prospect  of  holding  cut  well, 
also,  as  to  scholarship  and  in  the  higher  branches. — as  Latin,  Greek,  polit¬ 
ical  economy,  the  calculus,  mental  and  moral  philosophy, — have  ranked  as 
high  as  the  gentlemen,  and  in  some  cases  higher. 

“  I  cannot  say  that  there  is  any  great  difference  in  the  effect  of  study 
and  exercise  upon  the  male  and  female  students.  Neither  seem  to  be 
injured  at  all  by  continuous  study.  Iloth  are  made  stronger  in  body  and 
mind.  I  may  also  add  that  the  mental  occupations  upon  which  our  gradu¬ 
ates  enter  after  leaving  our  college  tend  to  increase  the  strength  and 
activity  of  body  and  mind  of  the  lady  students.”  * 

President  Bascom  of  University  of  Wisconsin,  after  making  a 
thorough  study  of  this  question,  thus  writes  in  a  recent  report ; 

“I'hough  my  conviction  has  been,  previous  to  the  report,  that  the  health 
of  the  young  women,  as  a  whole,  was  better  than  that  of  the  young  men,  and 
that  there  were  striking  instances  of  graduation  with  robust  strength,  1  am 
striving  to  test  this  opinion  by  facts,  so  far  with  the  following  results.  All 
excuses  for  ill-health  are  given  by  me.  The  exact  number  of  students  in 
our  collegiate  and  dependent  courses  is  357.  Of  this  number  93  are  young 
women, — a  trille  more  than  one-quarter.  During  the  past  eight  weeks,  the 
most  trying  weeks  in  the  year  for  students,  there  have  been  155  days  of 
absence  from  ill-health  on  the  part  of  young  men,  and  18  on  the  part  of 
young  women.  The  young  women  should  have  lost,  according  to  their 
numbers,  54  days,  or  three  times  as  many  as  they  have  actually  lost.  The 
students  were  not  aware  that  any  such  registration  was  being  made.  It 
may  be  felt  that  the  young  men  are  less  conscientious  in  pleading  ill-health 
than  the  young  women,  and  this  is  doubtless  true  ;  but  I  sharply  question  a 
young  man,  and  rarely  ask  any  questions  of  a  young  women.  1  explain  the 
facts  in  this  way.  The  young  men  are  not  accustomed  to  confinement,  and 
though  sun-browned  and  apparently  robust,  they  do  not  endure  the  violent 
transition  as  well  as  women.  Study  is  more  congenial  to  the  habits  of 

*Ibid.,  p.  506. 
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young  women,  and  the  visiting  committee  are  certainly  mistaken  in  suppos¬ 
ing  that  they  have  to  work  harder  in  accomplishing  their  tasks.  The  reverse 
is  true.  In  addition  to  the  above  bill  of  ill-health  against  the  young  men, 
a  correspondingly  large  number  of  them  have  been  compelled,  from  the 
same  cause,  to  leave  the  University  altogether. 

“A  second  showing  of  the  registration,  which  I  had  not  contemplated, 
but  one  very  interesting,  is  this  :  the  absences  of  the  young  women  are 
almost  exclusively  in  the  lower  classes.  Of  the  eighteen,  two  are  in  the 
Sub-Kreshman,  fourteen  in  the  Freshman,  one  in  the  Sophomore,  one  in  the 
Junior,  and  none  in  the  Senior.  The  absences  of  the  young  men  are  evenly 
distributed,  on  the  other  hand,  through  the  entire  course.  The  young 
women  do  not,  then,  seem  to  deteriorate  with  us  in  health,  but  quite  the 
opposite.  1  do  not  belong  to  the  number  of  those  who  set  lightly  by  health, 
—  I  would  not  sacrifice  any  measure  of  it  for  scholarship  ;  but  it  has  long 
seemed  to  me  plain  that  a  young  woman  who  withdraws  herself  from  society 
and  gives  herself  judiciously  to  a  college  course  is  far  better  circumstanced 
in  reference  to  health  than  the  great  majority  of  her  sex,”  ‘ 

These  testimonies  might  be  multiplied,  but  sufficient  have  been 
adduced  to  prove  that  women  entering  college  as  well  fitted  as  men, 
under  conditions  as  favorable  to  the  preservation  of  health  as  those 
under  which  men  are  placed,  graduate  with  constitutions  as  vigorous 
as  those  of  the  men.  Indeed,  the  evidence  indicates  that  the  physical 
vigor  of  women  constantly  increases  throughout  the  college  course. 
The  scholarship  of  the  women,  moreover,  is  excellent.  They  main¬ 
tain  at  least  as  high  a  rank  as  their  brother-students.  The  fear  that 
their  admission  would  lower  the  scholastic  dividends  has  proved  to 
be  utterly  without  foundation.  In  the  public  schools  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  girls  are  better  scholars  than  boys.  The  same 
relative  standing  continues  in  the  college.  It  is,  however,  to  be  said 
that  the  natural  ability  of  the  young  women  is  probably  higher  than 
that  of  the  young  men ;  for  only  the  women  of  intellectual  natures 
seek  a  collegiate  training,  and  young  men  of  all  grades  of  ability  go, 
or  are  driven,  to  college.  In  reference  to  this  question  of  scholsrship 
President  White  of  Cornell  University  wrote  at  a  time  when,  under 
the  proposed  opening  of  that  University  to  women,  he  was  studying 
the  system  of  co-education  in  other  colleges  : 

“  If  it  be  said  that  the  presence  of  women  will  tend  to  lower  the  standard 
of  scholarship,  or  at  all  events  to  keep  the  Faculty  from  steadily  raising  it, 
it  may  be  answered  at  once  that  all  the  facts  observed  are  in  opposition  to 
this  view.  The  letters  received  by  the  Committee,  and  their  own  recent 
observations  in  the  class-rooms,  show  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  young 


^  Ibid,  quoted,  p.  509-10. 
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women  are  at  least  equals  of  the  young  men  in  collegiate  studies.  As 
already  stated,  the  best  Greek  scholar  among  the  thirteen  hundred  students 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  a  few  jears  since,  the  best  mathematical 
scholar  in  one  of  the  largest  classes  of  that  institution  to-day,  and  several 
among  the  highest  in  natural  science  and  in  the  general  courses  of  study, 
are  young  women. 

“It  has  been  argued  that  the  want  of  accuracy  and  point,  the  ‘sloppi- 
ness  '  of  much  of  the  scholarship  in  some  of  the  ne/,er  colleges,  is  due  to 
the  admission  of  women.  The  facts  observed  by  the  Committee  seem  to 
prov^e  that  this  argument  is  based  on  the  mistake  of  concomitancy  for 
cause.  If  ‘  sloppiness  ’  and  want  of  point  are  inadmissible  anywhere,  it  is 
in  translation  from  the  more  vigorous  and  concise  ancient  and  modern 
authors.  Now,  the  most  concise  and  vigorous  rendering  from  the  most 
concise  and  vigorous  of  all, — Tacitus  himself, — was  given  by  a  young  lady 
at  Oberlin  College.  Nor  did  the  Committee  notice  any  better  work  in  the 
most  difficult  of  the  great  modern  languages  than  that  of  some  young 
women  at  Antioch  College.” 

The  long  and  varied  experience  of  the  president  of  Oberlin  College 
is  in  the  line  of  President  White’s  observation.  Dr.  Fairchild  re¬ 
marks  : 

“  We  find  no  difference  in  ability  to  maintain  themselves  [women  stu¬ 
dents]  in  the  recitation-room.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  shall  be  excused 
for  referring  to  my  own  individual  experience,  which  has  been  somewhat 
varied.  'I'he  first  eight  years  of  my  work  as  a  teacher  was  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  ancient  languages, — Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew, — the  next 
eleven  in  mathematics,  abstract  and  applied  ;  the  last  eight  in  philosophical 
and  ethical  htudies.  In  all  these- studies  my  classes  have  included  young 
women  as  well  as  young  men,  and  I  have  never  observed  any  difference 
between  them  in  performance  in  the  recitation.  The  strong  and  the  weak 
scholars  are  equally  distributed  between  the  sexes. 

“  In  this  statement  I  do  not  imply  that  I  see  no  difference  between  the 
normal  male  and  female  mind  as  to  taste  for  particular  studies.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  such  differences  ;  but  they  do  not  appear  in  the 
the  ability  as  pupils  to  comprehend  and  express  the  truth.  A  few  days 
since,  on  a  visit  to  the  University  of  Michigan,  I  attended  a  recitation  in 
Thucydides.  So  far  as  could  be  judged  from  a  single  exercise,  in  which 
there  were  many  excellent  performances,  the  daughter  of  the  Professor  of 
Greek,  the  only  young  lady  under  the  wing  of  the  University,  led  the  class. 
Put  it  did  not  strike  me  as  an  anomaly ;  I  had  often  seen  such  things.” 

President  P2d\vard  Orton,  of  Antioch  College,  bears  similar  tes¬ 
timony  : 

“  As  to  the  intellectual  result  of  co-education,  I  have  seen  nothing  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  the  general  average  of  scholarship  is  lowered  by  it. 
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Young  women,  as  we  find  them,  have  not  the  same  powers  of  endurance,  in 
severe  and  protracted  study,  that  young  men  h  ive  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  do  much  of  their  work  with  greater  facility.  In  the  languages,  in 
rhetoric,  and  belles-lettres,  for  instance,  they  are  apter  pupils  than  their 
brothers.  Perhaps  we  do  not  find  them  as  strong  or  original  mathemati¬ 
cians  as  young  men,  but  still  it  must  be  said  that  if  the  two  most  successful 
scholars  of  the  last  seven  years,  with  us,  were  to  bo  named  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  both  sexes  would  be  represented.  They  recite  what  they  know 
better,  on  the  average,  than  young  men.  The  sexes  seem  to  take  different 
results  from  the  same  course.  The  philosophic  phases  of  a  subject  always 
seem  to  me  to  take  deeper  hold  of  young  men.  They  have  “  Darwinism,” 
for  instance,  harder.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  more  symmetrical  view  is  ob- 
obtained  when  a  subject  has  been  brought  under  both  points  of  vision.”  * 

A  member  of  the  St.  Lawrence  University,  of  New  York,  writes  in 
reference  to  the  women  students,  that  “  their  average  proficiency  in 
all  studies  is  quite  as  high  as  that  of  the  young  men  ”  ;»  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Magoun  of  Iowa  College  has  likewise  affirmed :  “  It  has  not 
been  found  that  young  ladies,  equally  prepared,  were  at  all  behind 
young  men,  in  the  more  difficult  college  duties, — mathematics,  lan¬ 
guages,  science,  or  philosophy,”  3 

The  evidence  is,  therefore,  abundant  and  explicit  that  the  scholar¬ 
ship  of  the  women  is  as  high  as  the  scholarship  of  the  men  in  a 
college  which  admits  both  sexes.  But  intellectual  training  is  of  small 
worth  in  comparison  with  moral  culture.  What,  then,  are  the  results 
of  co-education  in  the  domain  of  personal  character.^  Have  immoral¬ 
ities  prevailed  Has  woman  become  mannish  1  Has  the  peach 
been  made  to  lose  its  bloom  Have  the  reserve,  the  delicacy,  the 
tenderness, — qualities  that  arc  the  special  adornment  of  womanhood, 
— been  sacrificed  or  even  impaired  ?  The  testimony  is  unanimous  in 
the  negative.  President  White,  in  the  paper  from  which  an  extract 
has  already  been  made,  writes  : 

“  That  there  may  be  some  danger  to  certain  classes  of  women,  shallow  in 
character  and  weak  in  mind,  is  not  unlikely,  but  of  all  women  these  are  the 
least  likely  to  involve  themselves  in  the  labor  of  preparation  for  the  univer¬ 
sity  or  of  going  on  with  its  courses  of  study.  As  to  the  good  effect  on  the 
women  who  have  actually  entered  the  colleges,  the  testimony  is  ample. 
The  Committee,  in  its  visits,  found  no  opposing  statement  either  from 
college  officers,  students  of  either  sex,  or  citizens  of  university  towns,  and 
all  their  observations  failed  to  detect  any  symptoms  of  any  loss  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  womanly  qualities  so  highly  prized.  Nor  have  they  found  that 
those  who  have  been  thus  educated  have  shown  any  lack  of  these  qualities 
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in  after-life.  On  the  contrar)’,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  body  of  women 
combining  these  qualities  more  nobly  than  the  matrons  of  this  State  and 
surrounding  States  who  have  graduated  at  the  academies  and  normal 
schools.  These  qualities  they  have,  by  the  agreement  of  all  observers,  in  a 
verj’  much  higher  degree  than  the  women  of  countries  where  a  semi-con¬ 
ventual  system  of  education  is  adopted.”  * 

Six  years  after  Cornell  University  was  opened  to  women  it  was  affirmed, 
it  is  worthy  to  note,  by  one  of  its  members,  that  “  the  whole  tone  of  the 
University  has  greatly  improved.”* 

The  testimony  of  President  P'airchild  is  no  less  explicit : 

“  You  would  know  whether  the  result  with  us  has  been  a  large  accession 
to  the  numbers  of  coarse,  ‘  strong-minded  ’  women  in  the  offensive  sense  of 
the  word  ;  and  I  say  without  hesitation  that  1  do  not  know  of  a  single  in¬ 
stance  of  such  a  product  as  the  result  of  our  system  of  education.  To 
show  that  our  system  of  education  does  not  bewilder  woman  with  a  vain 
ambition,  or  tend  to  turn  her  aside  from  the  work  which  God  has  impressed 
upon  her  whole  constitution,  I  may  state  that  of  the  eighty-four  ladies  that 
have  taken  the  college  course  twenty-seven  only  are  unmarried.  ( )f  these 
twenty-seven, died  early,  and  of  the  remaining  twenty-three,  twenty  are 
graduates  of  less  than  six  years’  standing.  The  statistics  of  the  graduates 
of  the  Ladies’  Course  would  give  essentially  the  same  result.”  3 

Similar  sentiments  have  been  expressed  by  Horace  Mann  and  Mrs. 
Mann,  regarding  the  college  of  which  he  was  the  first  president. 
President  Canfield  of  the  University  of  Kansas  writes  that  there  have 
passed  ‘‘sixteen  years  of  radical  co-education  without  a  whisper  of 
scandal.”  ♦  The  president  of  Butler  University,  Indiana,  says: 

“  Let  me  assure  you  that  a  better  set  of  students  than  ours  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find.  On  no  occasion  ivhatcver  has  discipline  been  made  necessary 
by  the  association  of  the  sexes.  Our  students  are  gentle  and  modest  on  the 
one  hand,  polite  and  gallant  on  the  other,  while  on  both  they  are  attentive, 
inderstrious,  and  obedient.”  s 

Many  testimonies  of  a  general  character  in  favor  of  the  system 
might  be  presented.  They  refer,  in  part,  to  points  already  discussed. 
The  president  of  the  University  of  Michigan  says  ; 

“Women  graduates  are  doing  their  full  part  in  winning  a  reputation  for 
Michigan  University,  and  are  justifying  the  wisdom  of  the  Regents  who 
opened  to  them  the  opportunities  for  a  thorough  classical  training.”* 

3  Orton’s  Liberal  Education  of  IVomen,  p.  2i<)-20.  2  Ibid.,  p.  249-50, 

*  Report  of  the  Mass.  Society  for  the  University  Education  of  Women,  i88o,  p.  iS. 

*  The  Elation.  No.  932,  p.  401. 

‘Report  of  the  Mass.  Society  for  the  University  Education  of  Women,  1S80,  p.  20. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  18. 
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The  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  also  writes  : 

“After  an  experience  of  fen  years  in  large  college-classes,  I  am  more  than 
convinced  of  the  suitableness  of  co-education  :  I  believe  it  to  be  preemi¬ 
nently  the  fitting  method  of  training  our  youth.  I  can  only  briefly  indicate 
my  reasons. 

The  fears  so  often  expressed  in  reference  to  its  effects  on  manners,  on 
health,  on  the  standard  of  scholarship,  on  the  type  of  female  character,  have 
not  been  found  by  me  to  be  true,  but  quite  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  method  gives  a  vigor,  insight,  and  scope  to  higher 
education  not  attainable  under  the  narrower  conditions  of  sexual  division. 
It  is  impossible  to  secure  breadth  without  breadth. 

Both  men  and  women  should  encounter  the  conditions  of  life  in  regular 
sequence  as  they  arise.  A  period  of  seclusion  is  no  preparation  for  new, 
closer,  and  more  responsible  contact.  It  is  very  pitiful  that  some  doctrin¬ 
aire  should  have  the  power  to  prepare  for  women  a  private  regimen  that 
excludes  a  portion  of  the  most  weighty  conditions  and  influences  of  that 
life  which  we  have  actually  to  encounter. 

While  much  may  be  said  in  behalf  of  one,  two,  or  three  colleges  re¬ 
cently  provided  for  women,  most  of  the  instruction  furnished  them  is,  and 
will  remain,  greatly  inferior  to  that  offered  to  young  men.  Even  the  best 
of  this  instruction  is  inferior  in  the  scope  of  its  influence  to  that  furnished 
in  our  older  institutions,  which  have  behind  them  the  gathered  force  of  our 
national  life  It  is  uneconomical  in  theory  and  impossible  in  practice,  to 
provide  a  second  series  of  colleges  equal  in  extension  and  educational 
force  to  those  already  in  existence. 

Seclusion  in  the  education  of  women  means  weakness,  and  weakness 
means  continued  subjection  to  a  faulty  conventional  sentiment ;  seclusion 
means  inferiority,  and  this  inferiority  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  distance 
between  the  best  institutions  open  respectively  to  young  men  and  young 
women,  but  by  the  distance  from  center  to  center,  the  difference  of  the 
average  work  in  the  two  directions.”  * 

The  President  of  Boston  University  affirms  the  satisfactory  char¬ 
acter  of  the  results  of  co-education  in  the  institution  which  he  serves. 
When  the  present  president  of  Columbia  College  was  the  chief  exec¬ 
utive  officer  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  at  Tuscaloosa,  it  was  his 
custom  to  invite  the  attendance  on  his  lectures  of  young  women  from 
a  neighboring  female  seminary.  The  effect  of  this  association  upon 
the  manners  of  the  young  men  was  most  advantageous,  and  the 
results  were  so  satisfactory  that  the  example  was  followed  by  other 
officers  of  the  University. 

The  results  of  the  system  generally  known  as  the  “  Harvard 
Annex,”  as  far  as  they  have  any  bearing  upon  this  question,  are  in 
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favor  of  CO  education.  This  system  is  simply  that  the  professors  of 
the  University  are  teaching  private  classes  of  young  women  in  the 
college  studies.  In  speaking  of  this  system  the  Rev.  Prof.  A.  P, 
Peabody  has  said  : 


“  I  can  see  no  reason  why  young  men  and  young  women  may  not  study 
and  recite  together  as  well  as  talk,  sing,  and  dance  together.  The  reason 
usually  given  why  they  should  not  is  purely  a  relic  of  some  tradition,  the 
reason  for  which  has  been  entirely  lost  to  the  memory  of  man.  When  we 
think  that  they  are  to  be  together  in  the  building,  the  most  innocent  and 
fitting  of  all  associations  would  seem  to  be  an  association  in  the  very  high¬ 
est  pursuits,  next  to  their  eternal  well-being,  in  which  they  can  be  engaged. 
There  is  no  reason  why  association  in  this  matter  should  be  postponed.” 


Although  Columbia  College,  despite  the  recommendations  of  its 
president,  refuses  to  admit  women  to  its  classes  it  has  yet  provided 
an  arrangement  which  offers  even  more  advantages  than  the  Harvard 
Annex.  The  officers  of  the  college  e.xamine  women  for  entrance  to 
a  four-year  course  of  duty,  prescribe  this  course,  which  for  the  first 
two  years  is  obligatory,  and  for  the  second  two  elective;  examine 
students ;  and  at  the  close  grant  a  certificate  which  stands  in  the 
place  of  a  degree.  This  system  is  inaugurated  in  the  college  year  of 
1883-84.  Neither  its  details  nor  its  results  are  at  present  known. 
But  the  fact  indicates  at  least  progress  in  the  provisions  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  ;  and  in  the  view  of  many  it  shows  an 
advance  toward  the  introduction  of  co-education  into  this  most  con¬ 
servative  institution. 

The  scope  of  this  paper  fails  to  permit  extended  reference  to  the 
education  of  European  women.  England  has  four  universities  of 
ancient  establishment, — Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  and  Durham. 
Professors  at  Oxford  have  admitted  women  to  their  lectures,  and 
Somerville  College  and  Lady  Margaret  Hall  have  recently  been 
opened  for  the  special  use  of  female  students.  Cambridge  admits 
women  to  its  Honor  examinations ;  and  its  professors  instruct  the 
students  of  Girton  College  and  Newnham  Hall.  London  University 
admits  women  to  degrees  and  to  honors  on  the  same  terms  as  men  ; 
and  Durham  University  grants  to  them  degrees  in  arts. 

From  the  seventh  to  the  fifteenth  century  English  women  received 
precisely  the  same  education  as  English  men.  It  was  not  till  the 
convent  schools  were  swept  away  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  they 
were  denied  those  educational  facilities  which  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  restoring. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

BY  KAY  GREENE  RULING,  A.M. 

A  common  vocabulary  is  a  great  help  to  clearness  of  thinking, 
when  views  upon  any  subject  are  interchanged.  Let  us,  therefore, 
set  out  in  the  present  discussion  with  a  mutual  agreement  as  to  the 
meaning  of  a  few  terms  which  are  sometimes  rather  carelessly  used 
in  remarks  upon  the  matter  in  hand.  They  are  industrial  education, 
technical  education,  “  handwork  schools,”  “  the  creative  method,” 
and  manual  training. 

Industrial  education  should  mean  the  process  of  preparation  for 
some  special  form  of  manual  labor.  It  takes  the  child  at  a  proper 
age,  supplies  him  with  suitable  material  and  instruction,  and,  in  time, 
sends  him  forth  to  do  by  himself  the  work  of  a  carpenter,  a  machinist, 
or  some  other  artisan.  Formerly,  the  system  of  apprenticeship 
afforded  ample  means  of  obtaining  such  an  education  ;  now  that  that 
custom  has  fallen  into  less  frequent  use,  it  is  not  clear  what  there  is 
for  the  great  body  of  workingmen  to  supply  its  place.  The  State  has 
an  assured  right  to  provide  education  of  this  sort,  and  Massachu¬ 
setts  is  doing  it  by  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst,  as 
well  as  in  all  its  penal  institutions  which  aim  at  reformation,  and  not 
simply  at  detention  and  punishment.  The  several  towns  and  cities, 
also,  since  1872  have  enjoyed  the  legal  right*  to  maintain  schools  for 
industrial  education,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  are  now  using  the 
privilege.  While,  therefore,  right  in  itself  and  permissible  by  statute, 
such  education,  having  for  its  object  preparation  for  some  special 
employment,  is  not  a  desirable  addition  to  our  public  school  system  ; 
for  no  form  of  employment  is  so  universal  in  application  that  it  can 
fairly  ask  the  public  to  supply  vacancies  in  its  ranks,  while  other  oc¬ 
cupations  are  less  favored.  Moreover,  the  State  would  violate  the 
rights  of  children  should  it  venture  to  prescribe  during  the  school 
age  their  future  avocation.  I  am  by  no  means,  then,  prepared  to 
advocate  the  introduction  of  industrial  education,  as  I  have  defined 
the  term,  into  the  public  school. 

Technical  education,  so  far  as  I  have  observed  the  use  of  the  ex¬ 
pression,  seems  to  be  employed  with  reference  to  the  higher  grades 
of  industrial  education,  especially  when  combined  with  instruction  in 

*  Public  Statutes  of  Massachusetts  ;  chap.  44,  sec.  8, 
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mathematics  and  natural  science.  It  is  the  kind  of  work  done  at  the 
Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston  and  at  the  Free  Institute  in  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.  Until  taxation  ceases  to  be  less  burdensome,  and  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  and  munificence  fail  to  provide  adequate  opportunities 
for  it,  the  State  need  do  nothing  more  than,  in  specially-deserving 
cases,  extend  an  encouraging  hand  to  individual  effort.  There  is  no 
proper  place  for  it  in  the  common  schools. 

The  term  “  handwork  schools  ”  is  a  near  equivalent  to  express  the 
Swedish  idea,  “  Slojd  schools,”  yet  for  our  purpose  it  is  somewhat 
misleading.  It  very  naturally  implies  that  handwork  is  the  main 
feature  of  a  school  bearing  this  title.  Such  schools  are  not,  I  think, 
what  our  communities  need.  If  handwork  is,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
be  only  a  minor  element  in  our  educational  system,  some  other  mode 
of  presenting  the  idea  is  preferable. 

“  The  creative  method  in  education  ”  is  a  term  recently  suggested 
by  Prof.  P'elix  Adler  in  describing  the  central  idea  of  the  Working¬ 
man’s  School  in  New  York  city.  The  idea  is  excellent,  and  the 
phrase  an  attractive  one,  yet  faulty  in  being  too  comprehensive  to 
suggest  handwork  alone.  It  properly  includes  all  educational  pro¬ 
cesses  which  employ  invention.  Creation,  in  any  sense  in  which 
it  can  be  predicated  of  humanity,  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
mind  as  well  as  by  the  hand.  We  use  the  creative  method,  I  think, 
whenever  we  lead  a  pupil  to  invent  a  mathematical  problem,  present 
an  original  design,  or  even  write  an  original  composition.  Let  us 
hope  that  in  most  of  the  public  schools  creative  methods  have  long 
been  introduced. 

To  express  my  own  conception  of  what  in  the  premises  is  needed 
in  school,  I  prefer  the  term  Manual  Training,  and  I  mean  by  it  sys¬ 
tematic  instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of  such  tools  and  on  such 
materials  as  will  impart  skill  to  the  eye  and  to  the  hand.  My  present 
purpose  is  to  consider,  first,  whether  such  training  ought,  of  itself,  to 
have  a  place  in  the  public  school  ;  and,  secondly,  whether  its  intro¬ 
duction  is  practicable. 

What  reason,  then,  has  this  new  applicant  to  urge  why  our  already 
crowded  school  system  should  grant  its  appeal  for  admission  ?  I  an¬ 
swer,  it  appears  to  be  a  valuable  means  of  accomplishing  the  ends 
for  which  that  system  has  been  established.  And  what  are  these 
ends  ?  The  following  statement  of  them  occurs  in  a  recent  report 
of  a  committee  of  the  Mass.  State  Board  of  Education,  and  seems  to 
be  adequate  :  “  The  object  of  our  public  schools,  as  they  now  are  and 
should  be  conducted,  is  to  give  a  general  preparation  for  the  duties 
of  life  without  reference  to  any  particular  avocation.”  Such  general 
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preparation,  I  believe,  should  be  harmonious,  and  comprehensive  of 
all  the  activities  of  the  child  ;  that  is,  it  should  tend  to  prepare  him 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally  for  his  position  as  an  adult  human 
being.  The  public  school  alone  cannot  be  expected  to  do  all  such 
preparatory  work.  Its  main  province  is  to  develop  and  train  the  in¬ 
tellect,  yet  it  must  not  retard  the  body  or  the  moral  faculty  in  their 
growth.  It  is  by  the  home  chiefly  that  the  body  must  be  brought  to 
its  maturity  of  development  ;  the  church  must  cooperate  with  the 
home  in  teaching  and  enforcing  morals  and  religion.  Nevertheless 
the  school  can,  without  cessation  of  its  distinctive  line  of  operation, 
contribute  much  to  bodily  culture  and  v'ery  much  to  moral  culture ; 
and  if  it  can,  by  the  laws  of  responsibility  it  ought  so  to  do.  Nor 
will  it  lose  at  all  by  the  effort,  for  so  subtle  and  necessary  is  the 
mysterious  bond  between  the  body  and  the  mind  that  cultivation  of 
the  one  has  a  reflex  action  worthy  of  remark  upon  the  other. 

Manual  training  is,  to  be  sure,  a  part  of  physical  education.  Its 
end  is  to  make  the  hand  an  obedient  and  ready  servant  of  the  will. 
This  wonderful  combination  of  bones  and  sinews,  which  nature  has 
furnished  in  perfection  to  no  other  of  her  creatures,  is  subject  to  the 
same  laws  of  growth  as  all  other  parts  of  the  human  organism, — 
physical  and  mental.  It  will  do  best  what  the  will  has  caused  it  to 
do  most  frequently,  at  times  when  its  possibilities  were  most  available. 
It  is  capable  of  education,  and  there  is  a  best  time  for  that  education 
to  begin  and  to  continue. 

Training  of  the  hand  begins,  of  course,  with  the  infant  long  before 
the  home  turns  its  possessor  over  to  the  school.  It  is  carried  on  by 
the  home  and  by  the  kindergarten,  whenever  the  latter  is  available, — 
as  may  it  speedily  be  all  over  our  land, — until  five  or  six  years  of 
practice  have  ensued.  Then  the  public  school  begins  its  service, 
teaching  the  child  the  use  of  two  or  three  implements, — the  pencil, 
the  crayon,  and  the  pen.  In  process  of  time  he  attains  to  a  practical 
readiness  in  the  use  of  them.  Manual  training  has  thus  already 
obtained  a  foothold  in  our  public  schools,  and  to  this  limited  extent 
is  highly  esteemed  because  of  its  practical  value.  No  one  thinks  of 
dislodging  writing,  and  rarely  any  one  drawing,  from  the  plan  of 
education.  Moreover,  the  advocates  of  the  teaching  of  the  latter 
claim, — and  many  a  teacher  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  it, — that  draw¬ 
ing  aids  the  student  otherwise  than  as  recording  his  thought ;  for  it 
renders  distinct  perceptions  and  conceptions  which  would,  without  it, 
be  vague ;  it  develops  perception  of  form,  size,  and  proportion  ;  it 
corrects  misapprehension  as  to  position  and  shades.  In  short,  it 
trains  the  sense  of  sight,  and  the  faculties  which  use  the  deliverances 
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of  that  sense.  This  is  only  illustrating  the  larger  idea  that  manual 
training  is  a  means  of  mental  training.  I  need  not  mention  the 
aesthetic  culture  proceeding  from  drawing,  save  to  suggest  that  this 
is  another  phase  of  mind-growth. 

The  reader  may  now  be  prepared  to  understand  my  meaning  when  I 
claim,  as  an  important  argument  for  manual  training,  that  every  step  in 
hand-culture  involves  a  corresponding  increase  of  brain-culture, — the 
distinctive  work  of  the  public  school.  Being  so  with  the  pencil,  how 
can  it  be  otherwise  when  some  cutting-tool  is  employed,  and  when 
wood  succeeds  paper  as  the  material.  The  mental  process  is  much 
the  same,  whatever  the  hand  finds  to  work  upon  and  with.  Froebel 
understood  this,  and  planned  to  train  the  little  minds  by  directing 
the  joyous  activities  of  the  hands.  Nor  does  any  educator  deny  that 
skillful  kindergartners  accomplish  that  result.  Why  should  we  not 
utilize  the  principle  in  the  instruction  of  older  pupils  extending  its 
field  beyond  the  pen  and  pencil  to  other  tools  } 

To  be  certain  of  our  ground  as  to  the  reciprocal  influence  between 
hand  and  brain,  let  us  call  in  the  evidence  of  the  physiologist.  Dr. 
William  B.  Carpenter  of  London,  in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  James 
A.  Page  of  Boston,  last  August,  was  very  distinct  and  emphatic  on  the 
intellectual  value  of  manual  training.  He  thought  that  the  cultivated 
hand  had  by  reflex  action  great  influence  on  the  brain,  its  power, 
energy,  development,  and  perhaps  the  very  arrangement  of  its  fibers. 
He  further  said  that  Sir  Charles  Bell,  author  of  the  Bridgewater 
Treatise  on  the  hand,  took  the  same  ground,  Mr.  Page,  in  his  re¬ 
port  of  the  Dwight  School  experiment,  adds  that  both  the.se  gentle¬ 
men  believe  that  there  ean  be  no  thoroughly  clear,  vigorous,  and 
enlightened  brain  without  the  cultivated  hand.  If  this  strong  state¬ 
ment  is  true,  manual  training  cannot  be  neglected  in  any  adequate 
system  of  education. 

In  what  particular  respects  is  hand-work  thus  helpful  to  the  mind 
Can  ordinary  thinkers  discern  the  separate  steps }  Let  us  see. 
Take  a  simple  course  in  carpentry,  such  as  that  pursued  at  the 
Dwight  school  in  Boston  a  portion  of  last  year.  The  chief  tools  are 
the  hammer,  the  plane,  the  saw,  the  square,  the  chisel,  the  bit,  and 
the  auger.  The  uses  of  glue  and  sandpaper  were  also  taught.  The 
pupils  arc  led  to  make  accurately,  neatly,  and  rapidly,  common 
wooden  articles.  How  will  the  work  bear  upon  the  mind  ? 

Our  perceptive  powers  are  trained  by  causing  any  sense  in  a  state 
of  attention  to  be  directed  upon  any  object  long  enough  to  pass  in 
review  all  its  parts.  Manipulation  of  wood  with  a  tool  certainly  does 
this  for  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch.  If  the  act  be  frequent,  as  it 
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must  be  in  hand-work,  the  sense-perception  becomes  familiar,  and  is 
readily  recalled  by  the  retentive  faculty.  Rapid  interpretations  of 
such  perceptions  are  a  natural  result.  Clear  perceptions  evidently 
aid  distinct  ee/^ceptions,  and  the  memory  becomes  a  storehouse  for 
the  kind  of  facts  thus  obtained.  A"ain,  by  a  course  of  judicious  in¬ 
struction  in  vvood-workinj;  there  would  be  formed  a  habit  of  orderly 
proi^ress  from  one  step  to  the  next,  for  no  }j;ood  carpenter  proceeds  at 
hap-hazard  ;  and  such  a  habit  can  be  used  in  other  directions.  We, 
as  teachers,  should  like  to  see  it  applied  in  arithmetic,  in  grammar, 
and.  indeed,  in  all  studies.  Just  here  I  may  say  that  Mr.  Page  in¬ 
stances  geography  and  natural  history  as  having  been  effectively 
taught  in  the  Dwight  School  by  means  of  hand-instruction,  and 
thinks  arithmetic,  also,  can  thereby  be  more  thoroughly  taught.  Im¬ 
agination  must  be  called  into  play,  for  the  pupil  must  construct  a 
mental  picture  of  an  object  before  his  hand  can  give  it  a  material 
existence.  The  preparation  of  a  working-plan  serves  to  give  definite¬ 
ness  to  the  image.  Then  a  habit  of  accurate  comparison  may  be 
cultivated, — a  union  of  perception  with  discrimination.  This  faculty, 
when  generally  apidied,  we  call  judgment,  and  we  say  that  its  posses¬ 
sor  has  common  sense.  The  cultivation  of  taste,  especially  in  regard 
to  form  and  i)roportion,  is  almost  inevitable  in  such  a  course. 

Thus  we  are  informed  on  high  authority,  and  can  in  some  degree 
see  for  ourselves,  that  hand-culture  may  be  made  an  effective  means 
of  mental  discipline,  even  if  we  are  not  convinced  that  it  is  indispen¬ 
sable  for  that  end. 

In  the  next  place  I  claim  for  manual  training  a  positive  advantage 
in  the  direction  of  health.  While  I  firmly  believe  with  Alexander 
Bain,  that  the  school  has  not  for  its  task  the  physical  preparation  of 
children  for  after-life,  I  am  equally  positiv-e  the  school-room  should 
not  hinder  their  bodily  development.  Yet  this  hindrance  cannot  but 
result  from  the  divorcement  of  bodily  exercise  and  mental  activity 
which  the  confinement  of  the  school-room  involv’es,  unless  some  cor¬ 
rective  be  applied.  A  fair  amount  of  intellectual  exertion  is  a 
healthy  process  for  a  child  of  the  school  age,  but  there  are  grave 
reasons  for  thinking  that  in  our  common  arrangement  of  large  classes 
and  small  rooms,  a  stunting  and  shriveling  of  the  body  is  occasioned. 
As  an  offset  to  this,  gymnastics  have  a  place  ;  hence  military  drill  is 
worthy  of  encouragement,  and  every  wi.se  teacher  will  foster  athletic 
games  on  the  playground  and  in  the  leisure  hours  of  the  scholars. 
Now  comes  manual  training  with  a  claim,  which  cannot  be  gainsaid, 
that  as  it  trains  the  eye,  the  hand,  and  the  brain,  so  it  gives  to  the 
muscles  firmness,  and  to  the  arms  and  back  power,  to  the  joints 
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flexibility,  to  the  legs  endurance,  and  to  the  whole  system  vigor.  It 
is  work,  and  work  that  expands  the  lungs,  vivifies  the  blood  and  sends 
it  coursing  through  the  arteries  on  its  health-giving  errand.  If  that 
old  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  wise  who,  when  his  thinking  grew  cloudy, 
would  rise,  grasp  his  chair  and  twirl  it  about  his  head  till  his  arm  be¬ 
came  tired  and  his  head  clear,  we  surely  shall  be  turning  in  the  right 
direction  when  we  send  our  pupils  from  the  study-room  to  the  work¬ 
shop  for  a  few  hours  each  week.  There  is,  moreover,  testimony  from 
those  who  have  tried  the  experiment,  that  such  manual  work  is  so 
great  a  relief  to  the  iteration  of  school  work  that  it  is  a  positive  ben¬ 
efit  to  the  course  in  intellectual  studies.  There  is  no  reason,  there¬ 
fore,  to  dread  the  coming  of  manual  training,  as  of  some  school- 
pursuits,  because  of  its  deleterious  effect  upon  the  children  ;  we  can, 
instead,  hav^e  a  solid  ground  for  prejudice  in  its  favor. 

There  is  still  a  third  group  of  advantages  attending  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  branch  into  the  public  schools.  It  may  be  made  a  pos¬ 
itive  help  in  moral  training.  I  fancy  this  statement  seems  extrava¬ 
gant,  if  not  ridiculous ;  yet  let  us  consider  whether  it  is  not  true. 

The  domain  of  moral  education  is  the  culture  of  the  principles  that 
control  the  voluntary  action  of  human  beings.  It  should  cultivate 
virtues  and  correct  vice.s.  Among  the  former  are  honesty,  diligence, 
and  fidelity  to  trust ;  among  the  latter,  laziness  and  irresolution.  In 
enforcing  moral  culture  it  is  not  enough  to  state  the  precept  and  to 
give  examples;  there  must  be  an  exercise  on  the  part  of  the  children 
of  the  traits  commended,  and  such  exercise  must  be  continued  until 
a  habit  of  right  action  is  formed.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  is  the 
child  prepared  to  withstand  temptation.  Now  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  in  diligence  an  ordinary  boy,  what  better  means  can  be 
found  than  to  supply  him  with  material  and  tuition  that  he  may 
gratify  the  innate  constructive  tendency  that  seems  well-nigh  univer¬ 
sal  among  children  Honest  work  would,  of  course,  be  insisted  upon, 
and  promptness  cultivated.  Faithfulness  in  details  would  daily  be 
illustrated.  The  rewards  could  by  no  accident  come  to  the  indolent 
or  inefficient.  The  irresolute  worker  would  see  his  comrades  pass 
on  to  enjoy  the  products  of  their  effort.  Each  lesson,  too,  would 
come  in  a  concrete  form  and  in  kind  ;  his  eyes  can  see,  his  fingers 
touch,  the  reward  or  lack  of  reward  of  his  conduct  ;  nor  is  the  judg¬ 
ment  delayed.  Hence  moral  lessons  would  be  afforded  in  just  the 
form  by  which  childhood  is  most  certainly  affected.  Again,  if  our 
children  shall  be  accustomed  to  systematic  labor  with  the  hand,  never 
allowed  to  become  excessive,  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  reduce 
whatever  basis  of  truth  there  is  in  the  remark  that  graduates  of  the 
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public  schools  feel  themselves  above  work.  Then,  too,  if  a  boy  has 
patience  to  invent  a  design,  set  it  forth  in  a  drawing,  construct  the 
separate  parts,  fit  them  into  place,  and  finish  the  whole  as  a  beautiful 
product  of  his  brain  and  hand,  he  has  a  power,  and  a  sense  of  his 
power,  that  will  be  of  far  wider  application  than  to  objects  of  wood 
and  stone. 

Besides  aiding  in  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  culture,  manual 
training  will  give  a  young  person  a  kind  of  possession  analogous  to 
the  arithmetical,  historical,  and  scientific  facts  which  our  schools  now 
supply.  It  is  therefore  a  process  of  information  as  well  as  of  disci¬ 
pline.  To  know  how  to  drive  a  nail  so  as  to  secure  strength  and 
neatness,  to  see  quickly  and  surely  how  to  make  ordinary  repairs,  the 
ability  to  construct  any  simple  piece  of  apparatus,  to  use  readily  the 
saw,  plane,  and  chisel,  and  keep  the  tools  sharp,  are  acquisitions  of 
no  trifling  concern.  Everybody  has  occasion  to  do  repairs,  or  have 
them  done.  They  are  universal,  and  not  special.  Some  educators 
are  coming  to  believe  that  in  this  aspect  of  the  case  alone  there  is 
reason  enough  to  warrant  the  introduction  of  training  in  the  use  of 
a  few  tools.  The  object  would  be  to  make  the  graduate  not  a  car¬ 
penter,  but  a  “  handy  ”  person.  In  view  of  the  daily  life  of  many  of 
us,  such  a  result  of  education  is  eminently  desirable. 

The  four  groups  of  good  results  to  which  I  have  alluded  are  ap¬ 
plicable  to  both  se.xes.  It  is,  therefore,  no  argument  against  manual 
instruction  that  more  than  half  our  pupils  are  girls.  The  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  advantages  of  it  are  as  necessary  for  the  one  sex 
as  for  the  other.  There  may  be  a  little  doubt  whether  the  girls  will 
become  so  “  handy”  with  tools  as  the  boys,  because  they  in  general 
show  less  aptitude,  and  might  be  expected  to  work  less  con  amore. 
Then,  too,  they  have  less  muscular  strength  than  their  brothers,  and 
their  costumes  arc  poorly  adapted  for  the  rougher  parts  of  carpentry. 
Yet  girls  need  this  facility  with  tools,  and  both  can  and  do  acquire 
skill  in  manipulating  them.  Every  woman  must  do,  or  ask  others  to 
do,  many  things  requiring  such  manipulation.  Every  teacher, 
especially,  has  occasion  for  such  ability  in  preparing  illustrative  ap¬ 
paratus,  and  the  mass  of  our  teachers  are,  and  are  likely  to  be,  of  the 
gentler  sex.  How  much  better  if  these  shall  be  able  of  themselves 
to  repair  or  construct  what  they  want  than  be  compelled  to  beg  or 
hire  it  done  !  But  is  it  true  that  they  can  acquire  this  ability  ?  Let 
Dr.  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Salem,  Mass., — exclu¬ 
sively  a  school  for  girls, — testify  in  his  own  words. 

‘‘  The  experiment,”  says  he,  “  which  was  tried  in  the  Salem  Normal 
School  last  term,  in  the  way  of  teaching  the  senior  class  the  use  of 
some  tools,  such  as  carpenters  handle,  proved  quite  successful.  The 
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young  ladies  learned  to  use,  with  considerable  skill,  hammers,  saws, 
chisels,  planes,  squares,  augers,  etc.  They  became  much  interested 
in  the  work.  It  served  them  as  a  relief  from  the  usual  intellectual 
labor;  it  gave  them  excellent  physical  exercise  in  a  very  entertaining 
way  ;  it  gave  them  practice  in  manipulating  with  tools,  and  thus 
tended  to  enable  them  all  the  more  readily  to  manufacture  apparatus 
for  the  illustration  of  various  departments  of  school  study.  The 
time  devoted  to  the  mechanical  labor  was  limited  to  one  hour  a  week 
outside  the  regular  school-hours.  I  think  the  experiment  we  made 
is  well  worth  continuing.” 

The  visitors  of  the  school,  in  their  recent  report,  speak  with  equal 
satisfaction  of  the  experiment,  and  suggest  that  the  State  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  further  instruction  in  this  direction. 

At  the  Bridgew’ater  Normal  School,  where  ladies  and  gentlemen 
are  under  instruction,  a  similar  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  the 
principal,  Mr.  A.  G.  Boyden,  expresses  satisfaction  with  the  results. 

The  foregoing  testimony  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  con- 
sider,  later,  the  problem  of  obtaining  teachers  in  manual  work. 

Now,  supposing  that  it  be  granted  that  manual  training,  if  intro¬ 
duced,  would  be  a  valuable  means  of  mental,  moral,  and  physical  cul¬ 
ture  ;  that  it  would  make  the  pupils  “handy”  with  tools  universally 
used  ;  and  that  it  would  be  good  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys.  Even 
then  we  must  inquire  whether  it  can  practically  be  introduced  into 
public  schools  at  present  or  in  the  near  future.  Four  questions  at 
once  suggest  themselves,  to  whtch  I  will  offer  a  brief  answer,  viz. : 
(i)  Where  can  teachers  be  found  (2)  What  shall  be  the  course  of 
manual  instruction  }  (3)  What  will  be  the  expense.^  (4)  I  low  can 

the  time  for  it  be  secured  ? 

Of  suitable  instructors  there  is  now  an  evident  lack,  for  very  few 
artisans  are  competent  teachers,  and  few  teachers  arc  skilled  with 
tools.  Careful  search  and  adequate  payment  will  call  out  the  few 
who  are  qualified,  and  under  proper  supervision  these  may  train  others. 
Within  a  year  after  the  date  of  introduction,  normal  graduates  will 
be  able  to  do  elementary  work  of  this  kind.  The  technical  schools,  as 
at  Boston  and  Terre  Haute,  &c.,  can  furnish  directors  of  such  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  even  the  Agricultural  College  can  assist,  for  its  plan  of  inception 
included  a  wider  range  of  industrial  pursuits  than  mere  farming. 
What  many  of  us  have  seen  done  for  drawing,  can  be  repeated  in  this 
line  of  work  until  all  teachers  of  the  grades  to  which  it  belongs  shall 
add  manual  skill  to  their  other  accompli.shments. 

The  course  of  lessons  best  adapted  to  our  purpose  cannot  to-day 
be  laid  down.  More  experiments  must  be  made  ;  more  information 
about  foreign  attempts  of  this  kind  diffused.  The  best  thought  of 
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our  teaching  and  supervising  force  must  be  applied  to  the  problem. 

Read  what  the  Swedes  have  been  doing ;  what  Professor  Adler  is 
attempting  in  New  York  ;  how  Mr.  Page  succeeded  in  Boston  ;  what 
was  attempted  at  Gloucester,  and  why  that  industrial  school  was  given 
up.  Other  sources  of  information  will  present  themselves.  Possibly 
if  we  should  begin  on  almost  any  plan  and  pursue  it  methodically, 
good  results  would  follow.  It  seems  probable  that  a  simple  course 
in  wood-work,  occupying  two  or  three  hours  a  week  for  forty  weeks, 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  present  education  of  every  gram¬ 
mar-school  graduate.  What  should  precede  and  follow,  I  will  not 
venture  to  assert. 

As  to  the  expense  there  are  very  grave  doubts,  but  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  experiments  are  always  more  costly  than  the  regular 
work  to  which  they  lead.  The  only  figures  which  I  deem  useful  for 
our  present  purpose  arc  the  following  :  At  the  Dwight  School,  Boston, 
from  Jan.  to  May,  1882,  thirty-six  boys  were  given  two  hours  of  this 
work  each  week.  The  instructor  gave  in  all  thirty-five  lessons  of  two 
hours  each,  and  received  for  his  services  $175.00.  The  total  ex¬ 
pense,  excluding  room-rent,  was  $711.95.  P'ully  two-thirds  of  this 
sum  was  a  permanent  investment.  I  estimate  that  eighty  lessons  of 
two  hours  each,  with  eighteen  pupils  in  a  class,  could  be  given  for  an 
expense  of  $1,000,  including  in  that  amount  instructor’s  salary,  tools, 
benches,  stock,  and  janitor’s  salary,  but  excluding  rent  of  room. 

This  would  give  a  school  of  thirty-six  one  lesson  a  week,  of  two  hours’ 
duration,  for  a  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  tools,  benches, 
etc.,  would  still  be  worth  at  least  $375.00  for  future  use.  It  seems 
to  me  the  experiment  is  not  so  costly  as  to  prevent  its  being  tried  in 
many  cities  and  large  towns. 

But  where  can  the  time  be  found  for  it  A  serious  question,  as 
we  think  of  the  requirements  already  made  upon  the  schools.  Well, 
so  some  of  us  felt  when  drawing  was  proposed  ;  but  that  subject  Ij 

came,  demanded  its  allotment  of  time,  and  holds  it.  So  will  it  be 
with  manual  education  when  the  people  demand  it.  In  the  Boston,  I-; 

Salem,  and  Bridgewater  experiments  it  has  simply  been  added  to  the 
regular  work  as  a  voluntary  exercise.  In  the  New  York  school  it  is 
part  of  a  plan  radically  different  from  our  New  England  order  of  || 

procedure.  Those  teachers  who  arc  abandoning  recesses  will  find  s'l 

ample  time  for  it  in  the  two  hours  a  week  and  more  which  is  thus  || 

gained  ;  the  rest  of  us  would  lose  nothing  if  a  judicious  course  of  f; 

manual  exercise  should  be  substituted  fora  part  of  our  present  recess  f, 

time.  Even  if  our  present  sessions  were  lengthened  twice  a  week 
for  this  cause,  slight  objections  could  be  made  on  grounds  of  health.  'I 

But  the  truest  method  of  getting  at  this  matter  would  be  to  view  p 
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it  broadly.  We  should  set  about  a  reorganization  of  our  whole  school 
curriculum,  and  by  a  carefully-devised  plan  secure  the  orderly  prog- 
ress  of  the  child’s  ‘culture  from  the  kindergarten  age  through  an 
elementary  course  suited  to  his  expanding  mental  and  bodily  powers, 
and  then  through  a  course  of  scientific  education, — not  distinct  from, 
but  supplementary  to  the  former,—  until  as  a  high-school  graduate  he 
should  possess,  so  far  as  nature  has  endowed  him  and  opportunity 
favored,  a  general  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life.  In  such  a  course 
manual  training  should  enter  at  a  proper  time  and  proceed  through 
an  elementary,  if  not  also  through  a  scientific,  stage,  to  the  end 
“that  a  trained  hand  may  accompany  a  disciplined  intellect.” 

Of  such  a  remodeling  in  educational  ideas  the  promise,  I  confess, 
ris  not  immediate.  But  to  this  result,  I  believe,  the  criticism  of 
schools,  now  so  abundant  and  so  annoying,  is  tending.  Some  of  this 
criticism  is  unwise,  often  even  ignorant  and  unjust,— ostracising  an 
Aristides  without  suggesting  even  a  Themistocles, — and  so  is  hurtful 
to  the  progress  of  right  ideas  ;  yet  out  of  all  this  agitation  will  come 
in  due  time  educational  truth.  Meanwhile,  let  us  not  be  dull  in 
thought  nor  slow  to  act.  As  gleams  of  this  truth  arc  revealed  to  us, 
let  us  allow  them  to  shine  upon  our  daily  range  of  labor,  and  if  we 
can,  like  the  prism,  transmit  them  with  added  beauty  to  our  fellow- 
workers. 

Manual  training  as  a  regular  study  will  not  come  into  general  use 
to-morrow  or  next  year.  Let  me  suggest  a  simple  plan  by  which, 
until  it  shall  come,  we  may  encourage  voluntary  effort  of  this  kind 
among  our  scholars.  For  three  years  past  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  we 
have  held  in  our  high  school,  on  the  last  day  of  the  fall  term,  an 
exhibition  of  hand-work.  A  few  weeks  in  advance  the  scholars  are 
reminded  of  its  coming.  Various  committees  are  appointed,  a.s,  for 
instance,  on  wood-work,  needle-work,  cooked  food,  drawings  and 
paintings,  and  miscellaneous  articles  ;  each  committee  has  one  or 
more  members  from  each  class.  These  are  to  invite  the  willing  and 
urge  the  hesitating  to  bring,  on  the  day  named,  si)ecimens  of  their 
hand  work  to  the  exhibition.  No  prizes  are  offered.  The  sole  re¬ 
striction  is  that  the  exhibits  shall  be  the  products  or  collections  of 
the  e.xhibitor’s  own  hands  in  out-of-school  moments.  Knowing  of 
the  e.xhibition  all  through  the  year,  the  pupils  sometimes  undertake 
tasks  that  require  considerable  time  and  exertion  for  completion  ; 
the  Christmas  season,  too,  furnishes  an  additional  motive.  When 
the  day  arrives  each  committee  is  given  time  to  arrange  the  articles 
behind  locked  doors,  on  tables  in  the  drawing-hall, — a  work  eliciting 
much  taste  and  judgment.  An  hour  of  school-time  is  then  given  for 
the  examination  of  the  display, — the  most  pleasing  examination,  it  b 
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safe  to  say,  which  the  school-year  affords.  The  table-space  of  about 
three  hundred  square  feet  is  usually  covered  with  specimens  of  the 
work  of  the  year.  On  the  walls  are  drawings,  collections  of  pressed 
flowers,  and  of  insects.  Collections  of  coins,  stamps,  and  even  of 
cards  are  admitted.  The  articles  of  needlework  are  of  endless  variety, 
and  sometimes  have  required  cords  stretched  above  the  tables  to  show 
them  all.  The  boys  have  their  desks,  tables,  bo.xes,  clocks,  and  other 
works  of  the  saw  and  the  plane.  The  food  cooked  by  the  girls  is  so 
good  that  the  dishes  always  go  home  empty.  One  year  a  pleasing 
variety  was  a  dozen  young  ladies’  back  combs,  made  from  designs 
furnished  by  our  scholars.  At  the  first  of  these  e.xhibitions  seventy- 
seven  pupils  out  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  made  a  hundred  and  three 
entries,  and  a  single  entry  often  includes  numerous  objects.  I  have 
not  at  hand  figures  as  to  the  later  occasions.  At  the  end  of  the  hour 
the  school  re-assembles,  and  after  enjoying  a  short  musical  and 
literary  e.xercise,  assists  the  teachers  in  eating  a  bushel  or  two  of 
apples.  Then  the  pupils  go  home  to  bring  the  parents  in  the  later 
afternoon,  to  witness  the  display.  At  dark  the  articles  are  removed. 

Such  occasions  have  several  good  results.  They  connect  more 
closely  the  home  and  the  school ;  help  to  make  school  pleasant  for 
the  intellectually  dull,  by  cultivating  charity  for  them  in  view  of  the 
skill  their  hands  often  have ;  and  furnish  a  stimulus  for  manual  e.xer- 
tion  in  leisure  moments.  I  think  they  would  be  useful  in  other 
schools  than  our  own. 
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METHODS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  QULVCV,  MASS. 

BY  GEORGE  A.  WALTON. 

The  methods  of  teaching  employed  for  the  past  few  years  in  the 
schools  of  Quincy  have  attracted  general  attention,  and  secured  for 
the  schools  of  that  town  a  wide-spread  and  an  enviable  reputation. 
It  thus  becomes  a  matter  of  ])ublic  interest,  to  learn  whether  this 
refutation  has  a  substantial  basis  in  character;  what  are  the  peculiar 
points  in  which  the  superiority  of  the  methods  consist,  and  what 
means  have  been  used  to  secure  the  good  results.  As  the  work  of 
improving  the  schools  of  Quincy  was  perhaps  as  much  the  result  of 
experiment  as  of  philosophy,  reversing  the  order  of  these  inquiries,  I 
shall  first  state  some  of  the  means  employed  for  this  improvement. 

PROCESSES  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

One  of  the  means  of  improvement  consisted  in  bringing  the 
schools  of  the  whole  town  under  a  general  organization.  Schools  in 
the  more  densely-pojiulated  villages  were  at  first  grouped  together, 
and  later  brought  under  one  roof ;  three  schools  located  in  the  sparsely 
populated  portions  of  the  town  were  abolished,  and  the  children,  in 
some  instances,  were  conveyed,  at  public  expense,  to  the  larger 
schools.  The  number  of  the  schools,  as  also  the  expenses,  was  thus 
reduced.  By  these  changes  more  perfect  grading  was  secured, 
and  all  the  grades,  from  the  primary  through  the  grammar,  were 
eventually  brought  under  a  superior  teacher,  who  acted  as  principal, 
and  a  corps  of  assistants,  who  looked  to  him  for  general  direction. 
Nor  was  this  more  perfect  grading  allowed  on  the  one  hand  to  burden 
and  force  the  slow,  nor  on  the  other  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  of  superior  ability  ;  for  all  the  lower  grades  a  .system  of  pro¬ 
motions  was  adopted,  which  kept  the  individual  pupils  moving  for¬ 
ward  to  higher  and  higher  classes,  as  fast  as  it  was  evident  they 
would  be  more  profited  to  go  onward  than  to  remain.  Special  pro¬ 
motions  based  upon  fitness  took  the  place  to  some  extent  of  general 
promotions  based  upon  necessity.  A  revision  of  the  course  of  studies 
was  made  which  considerably  abridged,  and  in  many  particulars 
revolutionized,  the  work  attempted  in  the  lower  grades.  The  formal¬ 
ities  of  parsing  were  dismissed  ;  tlie  details  of  geography  wholly  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  portions  of  the  arithmetic.  The  spelling  and  the 
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copy-book  were  banished.  Thus  great  prominence  was  given  to  the 
practical  uses  of  language,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  History 
and  geography  were  placed  later  in  the  course.  The  course  in  the 
elementary,  including  the  grammar  schools,  was  thus  materially 
abridged  in  its  range,  though  it  was  broadened  in  some  of  its  appli¬ 
cations. 

The  methods  of  teaching  and  study  were  essentially  modified. 
The  method,  sometimes  called  the  written,  by  which  the  pupil  com¬ 
mits  to  memory  and  recites  the  texts  of  books,  was  wholly  abandoned, 
and  in  its  place  was  substituted  the  object  and  oral  method,  by  which 
the  teacher  presents  objects  and  subjects  of  thought  to  the  mind  of 
the  pupil,  so  as  to  occasion  in  him  ideas  and  thoughts  before  the 
written  names  or  words  are  presented.  Books  were  by  no  means  dis¬ 
carded,  —  they  were  multiplied  largely  in  some  departments  of  in¬ 
struction  ;  the  pupils  were  taught  to  make  a  different  use  of  books. 
In  general,  a  topical  method  took  the  place  of  the  question-and- 
answer  method  in  recitations.  The  reading-book  was  no  longer  read 
till,  like  a  much-worn  garment,  its  pieces  became  threadbare;  for  one 
many  were  substituted,  and  one  after  another  read  till  not  the  indi¬ 
vidual  pieces,  but  the  vocabulary  of  words,  whatever  their  relations, 
came  to  be  perfectly  familiar.  Geography  and  history  were  taught 
together  from  diagrams  drawn  by  the  pupils,  and  by  the  use  of  the 
molding-board,  upon  which  outlines  and  reliefs  were  represented. 
Routine,  possible  even  in  a  topical  method,  was  avoided. 

The  oral  method  of  spelling  gave  place  to  the  written  ;  the  em¬ 
bodying  of  words  in  sentences  was  adopted  as  the  general  method 
for  learning  to  spell. 

Benmanship  was  introduced  into  the  work  of  the  first  year  of 
school,  the  pupils  copying  words  and  sentences  from  the  board,  and 
writing  from  dictation  ;  at  the  same  time  they  were  systematically 
taught  the  forms  of  the  letters.  The  pupils  were  taught  to  read  by 
the  use  of  the  blackboard.  The  teaching  of  the  alphabet,  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  to  read,  was  kept  entirely  in  the  background. 

The  primary  arithmetic  was  taught  after  the  Grube  method,  all  the 
elementary  processes  being  illustrated  with  one  pair  of  numbers,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  series  of  numbers  being  employed  to  illustrate  a  single 
process. 

The  change  in  methods  gave  rise  to  increased  appliances  for  teach¬ 
ing,  to  charts,  to  globes  and  maps,  to  various  pictorial  illustrations, 
to  blocks,  to  measures  and  weights,  to  numerous  interesting  devices 
of  the  teachers’  contributing,  and  especially  to  reference-books,  and 
books  for  supplementary  reading.  Instead  of  being  limited  to  a  single 
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reading-book  of  a  grade,  each  of  the  primary  classes  was  furnished 
with  four  or  five  of  the  same  grade,  taken  from  as  many  different 
series  of  school  readers  ;  the  reading  extended  even  beyond  this,  to 
the  Nursery,  the  Wide  Axuake,  and  other  juvenile  periodicals. 
Books  of  travel  and  adventure  were  furnished  at  public  expense  to 
the  classes  of  all  the  higher  grades. 

An  intelligent  and  earnest  board  of  school  committee-men  had  for 
years  been  struggling  with  the  problems  involved  in  the  improvement 
of  the  schools  ;  sometimes  their  struggles  had  been  inspired  by  hope, 
often  by  chagrin,  and  sometimes  by  desperation.  At  last  abandoning 
all  hope  of  meeting  in  person  the  demands  made  upon  them,  they 
urged  upon  the  town  the  necessity  of  having  one  competent  person 
to  superintend  the  schools.  The  recommendation  of  the  committee 
was  adopted,  and  a  person  experienced  in  teaching  and  adai)ted  to 
the  work  of  organizing  was  appointed  superintendent.  One  feature 
of  the  situation  was  that,  after  a  long  service,  having  so  signally 
failed  to  bring  about  the  desired  changes  in  the  schools,  the  school 
committee  were  prepared  to  surrender  the  field  of  operations  without 
reserve  ;  the  system  of  supervision  by  school  committees  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  inadequate  to  the  demands.  A  superintendent  was  in¬ 
vited  to  take  full  control  of  the  educational  affairs  of  the  town,  with 
the  assurance  that  he  was  to  be  unmolested,  and  simply  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  results.  He  had  a  reasonable  assurance,  too,  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  under  whom  he  was  to  labor  had  the  nature  of  a  commission  ; 
its  members  were  likely  to  be  somewhat  permanent.  It  was  under 
the  superintendent  of  schools  that  most  of  the  work  of  organization 
was  begun  and  carried  on.  Whether  the  changes  were  improvements 
or  otherwise,  the  credit  is  due  to  the  superintendent  under  wise  com¬ 
mittee-men, —  he  acting  as  their  agent,  they  pledged  to  afford  him 
the  most  abundant  and  cordial  support  ;  adopting  or  rejecting  his 
plans,  and  making  suggestions  of  their  own  for  his  consideration, 
they  became  his  counsellors  and  support  in  defending  and  advancing 
the  new  lines  of  operation.  To  continue  the  simile, — they  were  the 
ministry,  he  the  general  to  conduct  the  campaign. 

This  officer  pushed  forward  the  work  already  begun  by  the  com¬ 
mittee ;  he  saw  only  the  training  of  the  children,  and  laid  plans 
wholly  in  their  interest :  whatever  stood  in  the  way  of  that  was  to  be 
removed.  He  began  with  a  scrutinizing  inspection  of  the  course  of 
studies,  the  modes  of  teaching,  the  grading,  and  so  on.  The  first  in 
importance  of  the  requisites  of  a  good  school,  he  knew  to  be  competent 
teachers, — these  were  indispensable  ;  those  of  this  class  in  the  town 
were  retained,  others  were  eliminated  from  the  corps ;  search  from 
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far  and  near  was  made  for  those  already  experienced,  or  possessed  of 
the  qualities  to  make  ^ood  teachers.  A  remarkable  power  was 
possessed  by  the  superintendent  for  aiding  the  ambitious,  for  encour¬ 
aging  the  worthy  timid,  for  stimulating  and  rousing  the  sluggish,  and 
discovering  the  inefficient  and  indifferent.  Responsible  for  results, 
he  early  had  in  hand  the  force  upon  which  the  results  so  largely  de¬ 
pend.  To  aid  in  giving  unity  to  the  instruction,  and  to  bring  into 
the  schools  a  body  of  well-trained  workers,  meetings  of  the  teachers 
were  frequently  held  ;  the  superintendent  w’ent  from  school  to  school, 
giving  instruction  in  the  classes ;  and  for  the  young  and  inexperi¬ 
enced  persons  wishing  to  become  teachers,  whether  in  the  town  or 
elsewhere,  a  training  class  was  formed.  Young  ladies  entering  this 
class  were  instructed  by  the  superintendent  in  methods  of  teaching 
and  school-management,  taken  to  the  schools  to  observe  the  teaching 
there,  and,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  themselves  allowed  to  assist  in 
the  work  of  instruction.  Thus  was  kept  in  reserve  a  force  from 
which  could  be  drawn  recruits  for  a  service  subject  to  sudden  and  fre¬ 
quent  depletions. 

While  this  direction  was  constantly  given  to  the  work  of  teaching; 
while  methods  the  most  radical  were  advised,  the  largest  liberty  in 
discussing  these,  and  in  adopting  others  if  they  were  more  in  accord 
with  the  views  and  temper  of  the  teacher,  was  allowed.  This  brought 
to  the  work  of  the  schools  a  body  of  independent  and  interested  co¬ 
workers.  Liberated  from  all  traditional  methods,  each  out  of  his 
own  experience  invented  some  means  adapted  to  his  peculiar  situa¬ 
tion.  And  each,  of  course,  contributed  something  which  was  adapted 
to  improve  the  teaching  of  all.  With  such  a  corps  of  workers,  under 
such  a  stimulus,  modes  of  operation  the  most  varied  and  original 
were  evolved  ;  these  the  superintendent  was  quick  to  improve  upon, 
to  apply  or  suppress,  according  to  their  adaptation  to  advance  or 
retard  the  ends  the  schools  were  intended  to  promote.  Everything 
was  experimental,  but  each  experiment  was  measured  by  its  con¬ 
formity  to  certain 


PRINCIPLES  OF  TEACHING. 

In  the  study  of  the  theory  of  teaching  and  in  the  practice  of  the 
art,  some  fundamental  principles  were  more  or  less  distinctly  recog¬ 
nized.  So  far  as  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  concerned,  only  the 
essentials  of  a  practical  education  were  to  be  attempted  ;  under  the 
process  of  differentiation  which  had  everywhere  been  going  on  for 
many  years,  a  large  number  of  branches  were  being  taught  and  new 
ones  were  being  introduced  into  the  schools.  Some  had  been  pursued 
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to  such  an  extent  that  their  pursuit  involved  the  exercise  of  powers 
the  pupils  did  not  yet  possess  ;  studies  the  elements  of  which  might 
easily  be  taught  to  young  pupils,  they  were  pursuing  as  sciences. 
Of  course  the  result  was  that  a  mass  of  meaningless  words  were 
being  committed  to  memory;  minute  and  formal  examinations,  drill, 
and  repetition  had  taken  the  place  of  teaching,  and  detailed  programs 
had  become  a  necessity. 

The  principle  observed  was,  that  the  pupil  in  early  life  exercises 
some  of  his  powers  more  naturally  than  others  ;  that  his  mind  most 
readily  responds  to  impressions  made  through  the  powers  of  observa¬ 
tion,  and  that  memory  and  imagination  can  be  more  easily  trained  at 
this  period  than  can  the  reasoning  faculties  ;  accordingly  the  former 
powers  were  the  first  appealed  to,  and  the  ones  kept  especially  active 
and  under  training  in  the  lower  schools. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  training  the  i)upils  were  led  to  observe 
the  structure  of  plants  and  animals  ;  to  note  the  habits  of  these,  their 
uses,  and  so  on ;  and  having  made  the  observations,  they  were 
allowed  to  express  them  orally,  and  in  the  form  of  written  composi¬ 
tion.  Objects  in  common  use  were  made  the  subjects  for  study,  and 
the  thoughts  suggested  an  occasion  for  language-teaching.  To  train 
the  imagination,  pictures  were  introduced  into  all  the  schools ; 
thoughts  of  these  were  expressed  in  oral  and  written  language  by. 
the  pupils.  The  narration  of  real  or  fictitious  events  by  the  teacher 
or  by  the  pupils  was  used  to  call  into  e.xercise,  and  thus  train,  this 
imjiortant  power  of  imagination. 

A  study  of  the  method  pursued  shows  that  the  principle  was  rec¬ 
ognized,  that  a  knowledge  of  facts  must  precede  a  knowledge  of 
causes  ;  that  elementary  notions  must  be  taught  before  the  science  of 
which  they  are  the  occasion  can  be  taught.  Hence,  language  was  to 
be  mastered  by  practice  in  its  use,  while  grammar  was  to  be  deferred 
till  the  pupil  reached  the  high  school.  Numbers  were  to  be  learned 
by  exercises  in  their  various  operations  ;  that  is,  by  practice  in  their 
combinations  ,  while  arithmetic  as  a  science  was  to  be  studied,  if  ever, 
at  a  later  period. 

In  everything  taught,  the  pupil  was  to  use  the  sign  only  when 
he  knew  well  the  thing  signified,  and  always  to  have  clear  ideas 
before  attempting  to  give  definitions. 

In  all  the  training  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  motives  found  in  the 
natural  desires;  the  desire  for  e.xercise  and  rest  was  met  by  providing 
that  all  the  time  of  the  pupil  should  be  occupied  ;  an  exercise  in 
reading  was  followed  by  one  in  drawing,  or  singing ;  physical  by 
mental  exercise,  and  always  one  kind  of  work  alternated  with  another ; 
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the  change  in  form  was  assumed  to  be  equivalent  to  rest.  Thus  no 
time  was  left  for  idleness,  and  only  the  natural  fatigue,  resulting  from 
the  proper  school  work,  was  felt  by  the  pupils. 

Another  of  the  natural  desires  which  was  recognized  was  the  desire 
for  knowlegc.  Much  of  the  time  ordinarily  spent  in  schools  of  the 
lower  grades  in  poring  over  the  uninteresting  and  more  or  less  unin¬ 
telligible  pages  of  books,  was  taken  up  in  the  study  of  objects,  and 
was  given  to  acquiring  knowledge  of  things,  to  observing  phenomena, 
and  to  learning  facts ;  to  writing  upon  the  slates  from  copy,  from 
dictation,  or  in  expressing  the  results  of  the  pupil’s  own  study  ;  and, 
instead  of  saying  over  in  a  senseless  way  the  alphabet  as  a  first  step 
in  learning  to  read,  objects  brought  into  their  presence  were  named 
by  the  pupils,  and  while  the  oral  word  was  upon  their  lips,  its  written 
form  was  placed  upon  the  blackboard  before  their  eyes.  Looking  at 
this  word  as  the  sign  of  the  object  in  their  presence,  they  again  pro¬ 
nounced  the  word,  and  thus  a  natural  association  of  the  idea  and  its 
sign  was  formed  in  the  mind  ;  in  the  same  way  the  words  forming  a 
complete  sentence  were  presented  after  the  thought  expressed  by  the 
words  had  been  excited  in  the  pupil’s  mind.  Thus  were  the  words 
and  sentences  so  associated  that  their  intelligent  use  was  recognized  : 
they  were  the  medium  of  recalling  knowledge  already  pleasurably 
associated  there.  The  reading  was  at  first  wholly  taught  by  use  of 
words  and  sentences  thus  associated.  By  being  able  to  recognize  the 
words,  they  became,  when  found  in  new  relations,  the  means  to  the 
pupils  of  extending  his  knowledge  through  the  reading  of  books. 
The  process  of  learning  to  read  growing  thus  out  of  object  and  lan¬ 
guage  lessons,  was  made  to  contribute  to  the  knowledge  as  well  as  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  pupil.  Through  familiar  talks  with  the  teacher, 
through  the  careful  observation  of  objects  brought  into  their  presence, 
and  through  the  clear  notions  acquired  of  the  meaning  and  use  of 
words  the  pupils  were  constantly  forming  habits  of  independent  and 
careful  thinking,  and  with  accurate  knowledge  came  facility  in 
expression. 

The  desire  for  power  was  recognized  in  the  training  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  The  ability  to  observe  and  do  other  independent  acts  gave  the 
pupils  the  conscious  gratification  of  this  desire.  The  whole  direction 
given  to  the  school-work  stimulated  the  pupils  to  rely  upon  them¬ 
selves  ;  they  were  helloed  in  all  proper  ways,  but  they  were  chiefly 
directed,  so  that  they  learned  how  to  do  for  and  help  themselves. 
In  the  lowest  grades  they  learned  to  invent  the  language  to  express 
their  thoughts  ;  with  blocks  and  splints  they  made  simple  designs  ; 
others  they  represented  upon  the  board  or  slate  ;  when  possible,  dia- 
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grams  were  made  to  illustrate  the  various  arithmetical  problems. 
The  active  powers  were  much  exercised  in  illustrating  with  blocks 
the  number-combinations,  and  in  constructing  arithmetical  problems 
from  data  of  the  children’s  own. 

The  desire  for  esteem  was  recognized  in  every  effort  of  the  pupil, 
however  humble.  Every  worthy  act  of  the  child  was  properly  com¬ 
mended,  his  wishes  consulted,  and  successes  rewarded,  if  it  were 
only  with  an  approving  smile  or  significant  mark  upon  his  slate.  The 
individual  was  not  lost  in  the  class ;  he  was  not  made  the  object  of 
comparison  with  his  fellows,  but  each  stood  apart  emulous  to  excel, 
but  not  simply  to  exceed  his  mates. 

With  these  natural  desires,  the  love  of  imitation  was  appealed  to 
in  all  the  lessons  taught  ;  the  copying  of  letters  and  words,  carefully 
formed  upon  the  board  by  the  teacher,  occupied  and  interested  the 
pupils  in  the  first  and  all  subsequent  weeks.  These  and  others  of 
the  natural  desires  were  the  basis  c'f  appeal  in  training  the  pupils. 

The  methods  and  principles  thus  briefly  stated  constitute  what  has 
been  termed  a  new  departure  The  general  adoption  at  once  into 
the  schools  of  Quincy  of  so  many  recognized  principles  and  approved 
methods  did,  perhaps,  make  a  new  departure  for  that  town,  as  it 
would  for  others  ;  it  was  a  revolution  ;  but  what  was  new-est  and  of 
greatest  importance  to  success  was  the  unreserved  surrender  of  the 
direction  of  school  affairs  into  the  hands  of  one  person  of  competent 
ability  to  introduce  at  once  such  a  body  of  recognized  rational 
methods  of  instruction.  No  one  of  the  methods  or  principles  was 
new  in  theory  or  practice.  The  modes  of  application  varied  with 
the  latitude  granted  the  teachers  ;  many  of  these  were  novel.  But 
the  methods  themselves,  as  claimed  by  the  first  superintendent,  found 
their  defence  in  the  practices  of  the  best  teachers  and  in  the  writings 
upon  education  in  all  times.  They  were  adopted  because  they  had 
been  approved  by  the  wisest  of  men  in  former  ages,  and  re-affirmed 
in  our  own.  The  new  departure  was  a  departure  from  a  mass  of  un¬ 
profitable  inventions,  some  of  them  of  modern  schools,  and  a  return 
to  a  few  well-established,  if  but  little  known,  principles. 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  means  employed  to  improve  the  schools 
of  Quincy,  we  will  notice  specifically  some  of  the  ends  that  were  to 
be  gained  hy  the  “  new  departure.”  No  v’ery  definite  notion  existed  in 
the  minds  of  the  committee  as  to  the  final  outcome  of  the  revolution 
in  methods  and  management  they  were  about  to  precipitate.  Nothing, 
to  their  minds,  could  be  much  worse  than  those  in  common  use,  and 
they  were  prepared  to  try  any  which  commended  themselves  to  their 
judgment.  It  was  clear  that  there  were  certain  facts  and  processes 
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of  instruction  which  were  elementary  and  of  universal  practical  im¬ 
portance.  In  their  report  of  1873  the  committee  say:  “The  studies 
pursued  in  our  common  school  course  should  be  so  pursued  that  they 
may  result  in  something  of  direct  use  in  the  ordinary  lives  of  New 
England  men  and  women.” 

In  another  connection  one  of  the  committee  above  quoted  said : 
“  It  was  agreed  that  a  reasonable  degree  of  ability  to  read,  to  write 
legibly,  correctly,  and  grammatically,  and  to  deal  readily  with  simple 
mathematics,  might  fairly  be  expected  of  about  eight  years  of 
schooling.”  And  again  it  was  said  by  the  same  writer :  “  A  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  rules  of  grammar  in  the  lives  of  ordinary  men  and  women 
can  be  regarded  only  as  a  useless  accomplishment.” 

These  were  the  sentiments  of  gentlemen  of  culture  ;  they  were 
practical  men,  and  they  could  not  fail  to  see  that  the  effort  to  push 
all  children  on  into  the  higher  range  of  studies  tended  to  degrade  in 
public  esteem  the  rudimentary  branches.  That  these  were  not  as 
highly  esteemed  as  they  ought  to  be  in  their  own  schools  was  evident. 
They  resolved  upon  such  a  change  in  their  course  of  studies  as  would 
make  possible  in  all  the  schools  a  thorough  mastery  of  these  branches. 
They  determined  to  giv'e  to  all  what  might  be  fairly  recognized  to  be 
of  intrinsic  value  to  every  one,  whatever  his  position  in  life.  The 
amount  of  knowledge  was  to  be  secured  at  the  earliest  age  consistent 
with  the  proper  exercise  of  the  child’s  mental  powers.  He  was  to 
have  a  thorough  and  practical  training  in  language  ;  to  learn  to  speak 
and  write  his  mother  tongue  with  ease  and  accuracy  ;  to  wield  his  pen 
so  that  he  should  have  a  uniform,  legible,  and  rapid  hand-writing, 
and  so  that  he  could  apply  this  art  in  all  the  ordinary  relations  of 
social  and  business  life.  He  was  also  to  be  trained  to  read  at  sight 
the  ordinary  topics  of  public  interest,  whether  in  book,  magazine,  or 
newspaper,  and  to  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  arithmetical 
operations  to  make  all  ordinary  computations.  It  was  not  intended 
to  restrict  in  the  least  the  mental  culture  of  the  child.  7'he  best 
kind  of  culture  the  committee  saw  was  incident  only  to  right  training, 
and  more  likely  to  result  from  pursuing  in  a  thorough  way  and  by 
proper  methods  a  few  branches  appropriate  to  the  age  and  degree  of 
maturity  of  the  pupil, than  from  the  “smattering  and  cram  ”  incident 
to  the  methods  of  which  they  had  witnessed  such  repeated  illustra¬ 
tion.  It  was  evident  to  the  committee  that  in  the  limited  tim-^  the  aver¬ 
age  pupil  attends  school  he  cannot  learn  a  very  great  number  of  facts, 
but  the  few  he  does  learn  can  be  acquired  by  a  method  which  will  be 
a  good  guide  to  him  in  all  his  future  study ;  hence  they  sought  to 
apply  a  good  method  to  the  teaching  of  the  few  things  studied. 
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The  child  was  to  use  his  own  powers  actively  in  gaining  knowledge; 
there  was  to  be  no  forcing ;  he  was  to  be  no  longer  kept  committing 
to  memory  the  text  of  the  books  ;  he  was  to  study  things,  and  by  his 
own  ingenuity  find  out  what  was  true  of  them,  and  in  his  own  lan¬ 
guage  to  give  expression  to  the  knowledge  thus  acquired.  The  pupil 
was  to  be  impelled  by  motives  found  within  himself  ;  he  was  to  work 
from  the  gratification  felt  in  the  attainments  he  was  making,  and  from 
the  conscious  increase  of  power  gained  by  his  own  efforts.  The 
steps  he  was  to  take  would  be  easily  taken,  because  intelligible,  and 
because  adapted  to  his  strength  and  previous  attainments,  and  be¬ 
cause  rewarded  by  an  appreciable  good. 

The  teacher,  too,  was  to  be  no  longer  a  mere  machine:  he  was  to 
become  the  loving  companion  of  the  child  in  studying  how  to  present 
the  proper  occasions  for  the  activity  of  the  mind  of  the  child.  Means 
were  no  longer  to  be  pursued  as  ends.  The  pupil  alone  was  to  be 
considered  the  end  ;  the  branches  he  studied  were  less  valuable  as 
useful  knowledge  than  as  furnishing  a  method  of  study,  and  the 
method  itself  had  its  chief  value  in  the  culture  it  tended  to  give  the 
pupil.  In  the  school  the  pupil  was  to  gain  the  power  to  educate  him¬ 
self  in  the  world.  His  mental  activity  was  to  be  the  cause  of  his  own 
increase  of  power.  His  greater  interest  was  to  stimulate  him  to 
greater  activity.  The  principle  to  be  observed  in  securing  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  pupil  was  that  the  cause  of  the  culture  is  within  ;  that  by 
.a  law  of  the  mind  the  facility  for  acting  is  acquired  by  acting,  so  that 
whatever  the  pupil  was  to  learn  to  do,  that  thing  he  must  be  j)rac- 
ticed  in  doing ;  so  in  mental,  so  in  moral  acts. 

Right  teaching,  by  presenting  the  pupil  with  occasions  for  search¬ 
ing  out  and  discovering  the  truth,  was  to  beget  in  him  a  habit  of 
seeking  first  and  always  for  that  ;  and  from  this  habit  was  to  grow  a  ' 
love  for  the  truth,  and  a  desire  to  fashion  the  character  upon  the  truth 
as  a  model.  Both  the  manners  and  the  morals  were  to  be  kept  con¬ 
stantly  in  view  in  all  the  intercourse  of  the  teachers  and  pupils. 
Great  stress  was  put  upon  the  importance  of  training  the  pupil  in 
the  i)ractice  of  good  morals  and  gentle  manners. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  of  first  importance,  though  the  last  | 
one  to  be  considered.  Is  there  a  substantial  gain  to  the  schools  from  ; 
the  methods  under  consideration  t  To  bear  upon  this  question  I 
shall  bring  the  testimony  of  watchful  and  competent  observers.  | 
Charles  Francis  Ad.ams,  Jr.,  for  years  a  member  of  the  school  com¬ 
mittee  of  Quincy,  and  always  an  intelligent  observer,  said  of  the 
schools  of  this  town  after  four  years’  eaperience  with  a  superintendent: 
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“  In  education,  as  in  everything  else,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  among 
those  engaged  in  routine  work  to  mistake  the  means  for  the  end.  I  am 
always  struck  with  this  i  i  going  into  the  average  public  school.  It  was  es¬ 
pecially  the  case  in  the  schools  of  this  town  four  years  ago.  Arithmetic, 
grammar,  spelling,  geography,  and  history  were  taught,  as  if  to  be  able  to 
answer  the  questions  in  the  text-book  were  the  great  end  of  education.  It 
was  instruction  through  a  perpetual  system  of  conundrums.  The  child  was 
made  to  learn  some  queer  definition  in  words,  or  some  disagreeable  puzzle 
in  figures,  as  if  it  were  in  itself  an  acquisition  of  value, — something  to  be 
kept  and  hoarded  like  silver  dollars,  as  being  a  handy  thing  to  have  in  the 
house.  Th.e  result  was  that  the  scholars  acquired  with  immense  difficulty 
sometliing  tliey  forget  with  equal  ease ;  and,  when  they  left  our  grammar 
schools,  they  had  what  people  are  pleased  to  call  the  rudiments  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  yet  not  one  in  twenty  of  them  could  sit  down  and  write  an  ordinary 
letter  in  a  legible  hand,  with  ideas  clearly  expressed,  and  in  words  correctly 
spelled  ;  and  the  proportion  of  those  who  left  school  with  either  the  ability 
or  desire  to  further  educate  themselves  was  scarcely  greater.” 

In  another  connection,  Mr.  Adams,  speaking  of  the  condition  of 
the  schools  before  the  present  methods  were  in  use,  said  : 

“It  was  found  that  the  A  and  B  grammar  scholars  throughout  the  town 
could  parse  and  construe  sentences,  and  point  out  the  various  parts  of 
speecli  with  great  facility,  repeating  with  readiness  the  rules  of  grammar 
applicable  in  each  case,  yet  when  called  up  they  were  unable  to  apply  the 
rules  and  principles  so  painfully  learned,  or  to  form  single  sentences,  or  to 
follow  any  rule  of  composition.  So,  also,  as  respects  reading,  rote-reading, 
so  to  speak, — that  is,  the  practiced  reading  of  certain  familiar  pieces  in  given 
Readers, — had  been  brought  to  a  point  of  considerable  perfection.  .  .  . 

Where  the  severer  test  of  sight-reading,  that  is,  the  reading  of  an  ordinary 
book  which  the  scholar  had  never  seen  before  the  book  was  put  by  the 
examiner  into  his  hand  ;  when  this  test  was  applied,  the  result  was  simply 
bewildering.  The  greater  part  of  the  scholars  could  merely  stammer  and 
bungle  along,  much  as  a  better-educated  person  does  when  reading  a  book 
in  some  language  with  which  he  is  only  imperfectly  acquainted.  In  other 
words,  it  appeared  as  the  result  of  eight  years’  school-teaching  that  the  chil¬ 
dren,  as  a  whole,  could  neither  write  with  facility  nor  read  fluently.  The 
children  could  glibly  tell  what  a  peninsula  was,  but  they  did  not  know  one 
when  they  lived  on  it.” 

Farther  on  in  the  essay  from  which  the  above  e.xtracts  are  taken, 
the  same  writer  says  : 

“When,  after  three  years,  a  class  brought  up  under  the  new  system  was 
put  to  the  test  (in  grammar),  they  could  put  their  ideas  into  sentences  on 
paper  with  correctness  and  facility ;  and  though  they  could  not  define  what 
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they  were,  they  showed  that  they  could  use  nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives 
in  writing  just  as  well  as  they  could  in  speech,” 

“  Go  to-day,”  says  this  writer,  “  into  the  schools  of  Quincy,  and  in  a  few 
moments  two  or  three  children,  standing  about  an  earth-board  and  handling 
a  little  heap  of  moistened  clay,  will  shape  out  for  you  a  continent,  with  all 
its  mountains,  rivers,  depressions,  and  coast  indentations,  designating  upon  it 
the  principal  cities,  and  giving  a  general  idea  of  its  geographical  peculiarities. 

“In  the  upper  grammar,  as  well  as  in  the  lowest  primary,  there  is  an  en¬ 
tire  change  of  spirit,  and  going  to  school  is  no  longer  what  it  has  been. 
This  is  recognized  quite  as  much  by  the  parents  as  by  the  teachers.  Not 
only  is  there  a  marked  improvement  in  attendance,  but  the  attendance  is 
cheerful. 

“  The  method  has  now  been  in  use  four  years  in  the  schools  of  Quincy, 
and  has  ceased  to  be  an  experiment ;  its  advantages  are  questioned  by 
none,  least  of  all  by  the  teachers  and  parents.” 

If  further  evidence  were  needed  to  show  in  what  esteem  the 
methods  and  their  administrator  were  held  where  the  results  were 
best  known,  the  great  unanimity  with  which  the  voters  of  Quincy 
annually  voted  the  necessary  appropriation  for  retaining  the  superin¬ 
tendent  could  be  adduced.  From  the  first,  the  improvements  were 
so  apparent  to  the  people  that  there  was  never  any  organized  opposi¬ 
tion  to  continuing  the  oflfice,  and  if,  for  the  sake  of  a  reduction  in 
town  expenses,  anyone  suggested  cutting  off  the  appropriation  for 
superintendent,  the  proposition  met  with  prompt  and  emphatic  disap¬ 
proval.  “Anywhere  else,  but  don’t  retrench,”  it  was  said,  “at  a 
point  so  vital  to  the  education  of  our  children.”  The  office  secured, 
and  always  retained,  the  confidence  of  the  least  as  of  the  most  cultured 
voters  of  the  town.  It  is  now  considered  as  essential  to  the  conduct 
of  the  schools  as  is  a  similar  officer  to  the  management  of  an  industrial, 
manufacturing,  or  other  interest.  Still  quoting  the  author  above  re¬ 
ferred  to : 

“  The  improvement  of  the  schools  under  the  new  departure,  while  freely 
admitted  by  teachers,  parents,  and  committee,  was  made  even  more  clearly 
apparent  by  the  general  interest  the  experiment  excited,  and  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  from  all  parts  who  came  to  see  for  themselves  what  was  being 
done.  Before  1875  no  visitor  ever  entered  the  schools  of  Quincy,  except 
some  parent  now  and  then,  or  an  occasional  acquaintance  of  a  teacher. 
In  1878  the  number  of  those  coming  to  observe  the  new  system,  especially 
teachers  and  specialists  in  education,  was  so  great  that  it  threatened  to  in¬ 
terfere  seriously  with  instruction,  and  the  committee  found  themselves 
obliged  to  take  measures  toward  regulating  it.  I'he  teacher  of  the  lowest 
primary  of  the  Coddington  reported  3S3  visitors  during  the  five  months, 
February  to  June,  and  113  in  April  alone.” 
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Of  the  large  number  of  persons  who  visited  Quincy  to  observe,  all 
went  away  impressed  with  the  good  character  of  the  work  and  with 
the  earnest  spirit  which  animated  the  superintendent,  teachers,  and 
pupils.  Some  found  more,  others  less,  to  commend  ;  but  none  denied 
the  merit  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  Many  who  came  from  curiosity 
remained  thoughtful  observers  for  days,  and  when  they  left,  went 
away  with  a  more  profound  sense  than  ever  before  of  the  possibilities 
for  improvement  in  our  elementary  instruction. 

Some  who  came  to  criticize  were  disarmed  by  candid  and  honest 
observation,  and  those  who  after  seeing  have  not  always  had  the 
courage  of  their  convictions,  have  been  prompt  to  apply  the  hints  and 
suggestions  obtained  from  their  observation,  and  finally,  the  methods 
of  the  Quincy  schools  are  the  methods  which  have  been  used  and  are 
being  adopted  wherever  they  are  known  and  understood,  and  wherever 
the  teachers  have  the  skill  and  the  permission  to  employ  them.  While 
their  critics  are  condemning,  they  are  found  to  be  diligent  in  applying 
them  ;  and  when  well  incorporated  into  their  own  work,  the  same 
persons,  unconsciously  to  themselves  perhaps,  will  be  bold  to  claim 
the  methods  as  of  their  own  originating. 

An  e.xamination  of  the  schools  of  Quincy  in  connection  with  the 
other  schools  of  Norfolk  county,  which  was  made  in  1879,  after  the 
improvements  had  been  some  time  inaugurated,  showed  results 
superior  to  those  obtained  in  any  of  the  other  towns  of  that  county. 
In  that  examination  the  tabulated  results  in  the  grammar  grades  in 
Quincy  were  higher  than  those  of  any  other  town  by  eight  or  nine  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  primary  grades  by  thirteen  per  cent  ;  while  in  the 
grammar  grade  they  were  twenty  per  cent.,  and  in  the  primary  twenty- 
five  per  cent.,  above  the  average  for  the  county. 

That  the  tests  favored  the  Quincy  work  is  no  doubt  true  ;  that  was 
not  to  the  discredit  of  the  examinations,  however,  but  to  the  credit  of 
the  methods  employed  in  Quincy.  That  parts  of  that  examination 
were  suggested  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Quincy  schools  has  been 
charged,  or  at  least  hinted  at.  Such  was  in  no  sense  the  case  ;  they 
originated  in  the  brain  of  the  person  appointed  to  make  the  examina¬ 
tion.  When  in  process  of  preparation  they  were  submitted  to  a 
normal  school  principal  and  to  a  Boston  supervisor,  in  their  hands 
they  underwent  some  trifling  modifications.  Otherwise  their  respon¬ 
sibility  rests  as  indicated.  Neither  the  superintendent  nor  school 
authorities  of  Quincy  had  any  hand  in  making  the  questions,  or  any 
clue  to  their  character.  The  important  question  is.  Were  the  tests 
such  as  our  common  elementary  and  intermediate  schools  should  be 
prepared  to  meet }  That  they  were,  there  is  a  general  unanimity  of 
opinion  among  those  well  qualified  to  judge. 
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That  the  schools  of  Quincy  did  rank  from  twelve  to  twenty  five 
per  cent,  above  the  average  of  the  towns  of  Norfolk  County,  shows 
in  favor  of  the  methods  in  Quincy  ;  they  may  be  considered  as  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  new  lines  of  work  adopted  in  that  town  were  and  are 
producing  superior  results. 

As  might  be  inferred  from  a  statement  previously  made,  Quincy 
neither  had,  nor  claimed,  a  monopoly  of  the  methods  given  such  free 
scope  in  that  town  ;  wherever,  and  to  the  extent  employed,  in  what¬ 
ever  school,  or  town,  there  the  schools  rank  proportionately  high. 
And  all  through  the  county  of  Norfolk  and  elsewhere  the  same 
methods  are  to-day  elev'ating  and  improving  the  schools.  Some  of 
the  schools,  till  recently  cpiite  in  the  background,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  same  means  that  have  made  Quincy  famous,  arc  fast  taking  their 
place  in  the  front  rank.  The  general  interest  in  the  methods,  and 
their  ready  adoption  in  so  large  a  number  of  schools,  indicate  that 
the  general  sense  of  the  public  looks  upon  them  as  superior  to  the 
old-time  methods  still  so  largely  pursued  in  some  schools.  The  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  Quincy  work  is  well  shown  by  the  large  number  of 
intelligent,  well-educated  young  women  who  have  from  its  first  intro¬ 
duction  been  members  of  the  teachers’  training  class  in  that  town. 
It  is  shown  perhaps  still  more  decidedly  by  the  number  of  teachers 
drawn  from  Quincy  to  take  more  lucrative  positions  elsewhere ;  and 
especially  by  the  number  of  grammar-school  principals  taken  to  fill 
the  office  of  school  superintendent,  an  office  which  each  principal 
thus  taken  is  filling  with  success. 

That  the  methods  haVe  a  substantial  basis  in  principles,  and  do 
secure  superior  results,  is  shown  in  the  schools  themselves,  which, 
with  an  appropriation  just  equal  to  the  average  for  the  schools  of  the 
State,  and  in  spite  of  the  constant  changes  in  the  corps  of  teachers, 
have  maintained  the  high  rank  attained  under  the  first  superintendent, 
and  have  made  considerable  advances  upon  that  in  some  dej^artments, 
notably  in  music,  drawing,  and  the  elements  of  natural  history.  But 
if  there  were  no  outward  evidence  of  substantial  gains,  such  would 
be  inferred  from  the  principles  of  teaching  which  underlies  the 
methods.  It  could  not  be  in  vain  that  an  appeal  was  so  largely  made 
to  motives  found  in  the  natural  desires,  that  respect  was  shown  for 
the  order  of  development  in  bringing  into  exercise  the  child’s  mental 
powers,  and  that  the  true  order  of  studies  was  to  such  an  extent 
recognized. 

The  most  evident  result  of  the  new  work  was  a  decided  change  in 
the  spirit  of  the  schools,  in  the  pupils,  and  in  the  teachers.  The 
former  immediately  manifested  an  increased  interest  in  their  school- 
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work  ;  they  were  impelled  by  motives  within  themselves  ;  they  worked 
from  the  gratifieation  felt  in  the  attainments  they  were  making,  in 
the  conscious  increase  of  mental  power.  The  steps  they  took  were 
easily  taken,  because  they  were  adapted  to  their  strength  and  pre¬ 
vious  attainments,  and  because  they  were  met  with  a  present  reward. 
What  was  assigned  the  pupils  to  do  they  did  with  zest.  Tlie  work 
was  less  mechanical,  less  formal  ;  routine  and  memoriter  lessons  gave 
place  to  intelligent  study  and  investigation.  These  were  material 
results  which  might  be  expected  to  follow  from  the  exercise  of  natural 
desires  ;  they  were  results  that  could  hardly  be  looked  for  from  obli¬ 
gations  of  mere  outward  imposition. 

With  increased  interest  industrious  habits  were  formed  ;  the  mind 
fully  employed  was  equitable  in  temjier.  The  time  of  each  juipil 
being  fully  occupied  with  his  own  affairs,  he  found  no  time  and  felt 
no  inclination  to  mind  the  affairs  of  others  ;  hence  a  sj)irit  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  self-respect  at  once  manifested  itself  throughout  the 
schools.  The  aim  being  to  make  thoughtful  children,  there  was  no 
cramming  and  no  forcing  ;  reading  was  deliberate,  having  for  its  pur¬ 
pose  to  gain  and  to  express  thought ;  expression  was  securetl  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  pupil  at  first  get  the  thought,  then  give  it  as  if  speaking  to 
others.  Study  took  on  the  same  thoughtful  charaeter.  Here,  again, 
the  motive  was  found  within. 

The  order  of  the  schools,  which  was  that  of  the  cultivated  family 
circle,  was  something  more  than  conformity,  —  it  was  obedience. 
The  child  no  longer  the  subject  of  rules  arbitrarily  enforced,  became 
self-controlled,  and  so  self-respecting. 

The  teacher  experienced  as  great  an  elevation  as  the  pupils.  He 
ceased  to  be  a  task-master,  and  became  a  co-worker  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  ;  he  was  at  once  transformed  from  a  mechanic  or  machine  to  an 
artist,  and  his  work,  before  drudgery,  became  a  fine  art.  In  every 
department  means  of  illustration  invented  by  the  teachers  multijfiied  ; 
the  crayon  and  the  blackboard  became  animated  with  the  power  to 
speak  ;  reading  lessons  sprang  from  the  brain  of  the  teacher,  and 
new  means  of  illustration  were  seen  everywhere.  Under  the  new  in¬ 
spiration  the  most  barren  mind  became  fruitful  in  expedients  for  en¬ 
lightening  the  path  of  the  young  learner. 

lly  the  former  methods  of  assigning  lessons,  page  by  page,  and 
hearing  recitations  from  stereot)  ped  questions,  the  labor  of  keeping 
school  was  that  of  the  patient,  plodding  beast,  —  it  was  for  the  day, 
and  to  win  the  daily  bread  ;  by  its  monotonous  routine,  it  was  ex¬ 
hausting,  because  not  satisfying  ;  the  new  methods  did  not  diminish 
labor,  but  they  made  it  less  irksome.  The  method  enlisted  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  teacher  by  gratifying  his  higher  aspirations. 
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Some  seem  to  feel  that  good  teaching  and  better  preparation  on 
the  teachers’  part,  that  schools  made  agreeable  and  pleasant  to  the 
pupil,  necessarily  tend  to  make  the  pupil  relax  his  effort.  All  leach¬ 
ing  based  on  right  principles  leaves  the  pupil  to  do  all  the  work  for 
himself.  The  teacher’s  great  work  consists  in  so  presenting  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  study  that  the  pupil  can  intelligently  and  thoughtfully  use 
his  powers  in  study.  One  princi{)le  observed  in  Quincy  was  that  the 
teacher  should  do  nothing  for  the  pupil  which  the  pupil  could  do  for 
himself.  It  is  not  true,  as  sometimes  alleged,  that  oral  teaching 
leaves  the  pupil  disinclined  to  study.  The  effect  in  Quincy  was  just 
the  reverse  of  this, — the  mind  was  stimulated  to  the  greatest  activity. 

A  more  intelligent  study  of  books  was,  as  might  be  inferred,  the 
result  of  the  methods  adopted,  lly  the  introduction  of  the  new 
methods  a  marked  change  was  made  in  the  temper  of  the  teachers. 
“  One  thing  I  have  learned  by  a  four-days  visit  to  the  schools  of 
Quincy,”  said  a  visitor :  “  that  is,  never  to  be  cross  in  school.” 
“  No,”  responded  the  teacher  addressed  ;  “  however  ill  natured  I  am 
in  my  home,  I  have  learned  always  to  be  good-natured  in  school.” 
The  abounding  good  nature  and  cheerful,  hopeful  spirit  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  all  the  schools  was  one  of  the  most  evident  results  of  the 
methods  of  work. 

The  industrious  habits  of  the  teachers  and  all  the  pupils  infused 
itself  by  a  natural  law  into  each  new-comer ;  the  cheerful  and  loving 
spirit,  the  polite  habits  which  possessed  the  teacher  extended  them¬ 
selves  to  the  least  cultured  of  the  pupils.  This  spirit  was  busy  form¬ 
ing  the  habits  of  the  pupils  after  the  e,xcellent  models  found  in  all 
the  schools. 

The  one  great  end  and  aim  of  the  training  in  the  schools  was  to 
prepare  the  pupils  to  educate  themselves.  Hence  effort  was  made 
to  connect  the  schools  and  the  public  library.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  to  a  great  extent  through  a  member  of  the  committee, 
who  was  also  a  trustee  of  the  library.  An  address  was  made  by  this 
gentleman  commending  to  the  teachers  the  study  of  the  subject  of 
directing  the  pupils  what  to  read.  Supplementary  catalogues  were 
issued,  which  contained  lists  of  books  adapted  to  the  several  classes  of 
the  schools.  These  were  distributed  freely,  the  result  being  a  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  books  read  by  the  pupils  out  of  school. 

The  pupils  left  the  schools  with  a  reasonable  stock  of  knowledge, 
with  a  fair  amount  of  culture,  a  method  of  study,  and,  perhaps,  best 
of  all,  with  a  love  of  good  books  and  some  ability  to  select  and  read 
them. 
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CITY  S  YS  TEMS  OF  MAN  A  CEMENT  OF  P  UBLIC  SCHOOL  S. 

BY  J.  L.  PICKARD,  LL.D. 

As  a  means  of  national  defence,  more  or  less  importance  is  attached 
to  popular  education.  In  this  country,  at  least,  the  policy  of  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  education  of  the  people  at  public  cost  is  well  established. 
In  the  minds  of  American  citizens  the  right  of  the  free  school  to 
exist  is  not  questioned.  With  other  nations  the  system  of  American 
free  schools  is  gaining  favor.  The  limits  are  not  well  determined, 
though  Congressional  action,  in  the  earlier  days  of  our  Republic, 
indicated  an  upper  limit  considerably  above  what  some  term  the 
elementary  branches.  The  same  power  which  set  apart  for  common 
schools  one-thirty-sixth  part  of  our  national  domain  (afterward  in¬ 
creasing  the  same  to  one-eighteenth)  gave  to  each  State  organized 
upon  public  territory  the  right  to  two  entire  townships  of  land  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  seminary  of  higher  learning,  or  university,  as  it 
is  now  termed.  It  was  without  doubt  the  intention  to  extend  educa¬ 
tion  at  public  cost  to  the  highest  possible  limit,  that  the  citizen  might 
be  prepared  for  any  demand  his  country  could  make,  so  far  as  that 
preparation  was  within  the  province  of  the  schools. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  this  fundamental  question.  The 
subject  of  this  paper  refers  rather  to  the  method  of  administering 
the  trust  imposed  upon  those  citizens  who  are  residents  of  cities. 
The  simplicity  of  rural  life  demanding  no  highly  trained  talent  in 
carrying  out  its  processes,  is  rapidly  changing  into  a  complex  urban 
life,  with  varied  and  urgent  demands  for  a  wider  and  a  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Within  the  last  eight  decades  cities  of  10,000  people,  or  more, 
have  absorbed  population  to  such  a  degree  that  on^-thirticth  has 
changed  to  one-fourth  in  marking  the  relative  residents  of  city  and 
country.  With  this  marked  growth  of  cities  has  come,  also,  a  wider 
influence  even  over  the  life  of  the  country.  Wants  are  greater. 
Labor  must  needs  be  more  productive.  Wealth  becomes  more  at¬ 
tractive.  With  all  these  conditions  actively  employed,  competition 
daily  presses  capacity,  and  the  weaker  combatant  goes  to  the  wall. 
The  fittest  will  survive.  Since  city  life  already  enrolls  one-fourth  of 
our  entire  population,  and  exerts  a  controlling  influence  over  the  lives 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  remaining  three-fourths,  I  need  offer  no 
apology  for  accepting  an  invitation  to  suggest  a  system  of  schools 
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for  cities,  assured  in  so  doing  that  the  interests  of  popular  education 
are  subserved  in  an  important  sense,  provided  discussion  shall  be 
awakened  leading  to  a  better  administration  of  our  city  schools. 

All  public  expenditures  should  have  regard  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  greatest  possible  cost.  the  end  to  be  accomplished ; 

required,  the  means  absolutely  necessary  for  its  most  effectual  accom¬ 
plishment.  Effieieney  and  eeononiy  must  both  be  kept  in  constant 
view,  each  by  itself  and  each  in  relation  to  the  other. 

I  do  not  mean  by  efficiency  the  working  out  of  any  end  in  the 
manner  expected  from  the  agency  used,  but  rather  the  wise  selection 
of  an  agency  with  reference  to  the  best  possible  results  attainable 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  In  specific  ai)plication  it 
means  the  highest  good  of  the  pupil,  his  best  preparation  for  the 
duties  that  are  to  be  devolved  upon  him  as  a  citizen. 

The  best  machine  is  that  which  does  its  work  most  evenly,  most 
speedily,  with  the  least  friction,  with  the  least  possibility  of  derange¬ 
ment,  and  with  the  least  waste  of  material  employed.  The  most 
efficient  .system  of  schools  will  be  found  the  one  with  well-balanced 
parts  of  simplest  construction,  so  organized  as  to  make  its  capabilities 
commensurate  with  the  end  in  view,  and  so  administered  as  to 
bring  out  its  capabilities  to  their  fullest  extent. 

Eeononiy  needs  definition.  It  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  “bal¬ 
ance  on  hand  ”  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  by  the  results  that  appear 
from  the  expenditure  side  of  the  account.  It  is  not  to  be  shown  in 
small  figures  entered  upon  the  contract,  but  in  the  character  and 
ability  and  success  of  the  contracting  party.  One  hundred  dollars 
may  bo  so  useil  that  no  economy  appears  in  the  use  of  a  single  cent. 
It  may  have  been  better  thrown  into  a  well  before  the  service  it  has 
secured  had  begun.  It  may  be  so  used  that  results  attained  would 
shame  the  financier  that  he  had  not  given  more  for  the  service  ren¬ 
dered.  It  is  not  the  counting  out  of  wages,  but  the  gathering  in  of 
fruits  which  marks  the  economical  administration.  These  may  be 
truisms  in  fiher  departments,  but  have  not  been  sufficiently  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  educational  world,  and  “  thereby  hangs  a  tale  ”  of  mal¬ 
administration. 

Ilefore  proceeding  to  suggestions  in  detail,  it  is  proper  to  observe 
that  a  system  of  public  schools  has  two  sides,  at  least, — the  business 
side  and  the  instrnetive  side, — distinct,  and  yet  allietl  in  offensive  and 
defensive  o[)erations.  •  Each  needs  watchful  care,  that  neither  may 
trench  upon  the  province  of  the  other,  and  that  both  may  have  con¬ 
stantly  in  view  the  good  of  pupils  as  wards  of  the  State.  Upon  the 
business  side  we  find  the  Board  of  Education  with  its  officers  and 
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committees.  Upon  the  instructive  side  superintendents  and  teachers 
are  found.  The  one  provides  appliances ;  the  other  uses  them. 
The  one  puts  the  teaching-force  into  the  field,  and  stands  by  it  as 
support  ;  the  other,  well  supplied  and  well  supported,  enters  vigor¬ 
ously  upon  the  campaign  against  ignorance  and  in  defence  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  virtue,  pillars  of  the  State  which  they  serve.  In  our  larger 
cities  there  is  a  favorable  opportunity  for  an  entire  separation  of  these 
elements  in  administration.  In  the  smaller  cities  there  may  be  a 
two  fold  use  of  the  superintendent, — a  necessity  to  be  deprecated  ;  and 
as  soon  as  possible  the  superintendent  should  be  relieved  of  all  mere 
busine.ss  duties,  except  as  advisory  in  matters  which  bring  business 
and  instruction  into  close  relationship,  such  as  in  rules  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  in  selection  and  assignment  of 
teachers  and  pupils  to  particular  parts  of  the  work.  But,  even  here, 
it  is  the  business  side  coming  overtotha,t  of  instruction.  It  is  better 
that  the  action  of  each  side  should  be  entirely  distinct,  free  from 
direct  interference  with  the  specific  work  of  the  other,  and  yet  under¬ 
stood  as  affording  moral  support.  For  example, — superintendent  and 
teachers  must  take  good  care  of  the  property  placed  in  their  hands, 
for  this  is  an  important  part  of  the  instruction.  The  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  should  be  recognized  as  sustaining  the  teachers  in  the  legit- 
mate  exercise  of  their  authority  and  in  the  use  of  means  enforcing 
discipline.  To  this  end  there  should  be  an  intelligent  business  ele¬ 
ment,  and  at  the  same  time  a  practical  teaching-force.  How  may 
these  be  most  surely  obtained } 

The  Board  of  Education,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  either  an 
elective  or  an  appointive  body.  Practically  there  is  but  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  results,  for  the  appointing  power  is  almost  univensally  a 
political  power  representing  the  majority  element,  which  would  also 
apj)ear  in  an  elective  board.  It  requires  more  grace  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  an  average  mayor  or  common  council  to  be  entirely  free  from 
partizan  bias.  lixceptions  sometimes  appear.  The  theory  of  making 
every  office  an  elective  office  is  good,  but  it  fails  of  the  best  results, 
especially  when  political  excitement  runs  high,  as  is  unfortunately 
too  often  the  case  in  the  cities  of  our  country.  There  is  no  office 
within  the  gift  of  the  people  which  should  be  so  thoroughly  severed 
from  all  political  complications  and  possibilities  as  that  pertaining  to 
the  education  of  the  children.  The  farther  the  Board  of  Education 
can  be  removed  from  all  contingencies  of  party  politics  the  better. 
To  this  end  the  time  of  election  or  selection  should  be  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  heat  of  a  political  contest.  The  nominees,  in  case  of 
election,  should  not  be  the  product  of  caucuses,  but  presented  by  a 
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committee  representing  the  prominent  political  parties  of  the  time  in 
equal  numbers  from  each  party;  the  nominating  committee  being 
selected  by  the  central  committees  of  the  parties,  each  central  com¬ 
mittee  naming  an  equal  portion  of  the  nominating  committee.  All 
parties  will  thus  be  in  honor  bound  to  support  the  nominees,  each 
receiving  the  full  vote  of  the  entire  constituency.  There  will  then  be 
entire  freedom  from  any  e.xpresscd  or  implied  pledges,  and  no  claim 
can  be  laid  on  account  of  special  service  rendered  in  the  election. 
Each  man  thus  elected  will  be  conscious  of  having  received  the  votes 
of  political  foes  as  well  as  friends.  If  this  prove  impracticable,  I  can 
not  see  any  other  feasible  method  of  a  popular  election.  The 
judiciary  are  as  likely  to  be  the  safe  depository  of  power  to  appoint  as 
any  other  body  of  men.  Thus  much  as  to  method  of  bringing  the  men 
into  the  office.  How  many  shall  be  assigned  to  the  business  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  school  system  ?  A  small  body  in  numbers  is  the  most 
effective.  There  can  be  no  shifting  of  responsibility.  The  entire 
Board  will  be  a  working  committee,  organized  in  sections  for  specific 
work,  but  engaged  as  a  whole  upon  all  general  business  affairs,  such 
as  the  care  of  school  property,  the  erection  of  school-buildings,  the 
determination  of  salaries.  One  section  of  the  committee  would  be 
specially  delegated  to  confer  with  the  superintendent  as  to  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  teachers,  and  their  assignment  ;  and  another  section  to  the 
control  of  educational  funds.  There  is  no  city  in  the  United  States 
where  the  zaori’  is  not  done  by  less  than  ten  men.  From  five  to  nine 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  selected  with  special  reference 
to  their  general  intelligence  and  business  tact,  will  be  found  ample. 
The  idea  of  representing  nationalities,  or  localities,  or  peculiarities  of 
sentiment,  political  or  religious,  is  an  erroneous  idea,  and  is  amenable 
to  charges  of  partiality  and  of  inefficiency.  The  selection  of  persons 
upon  the  grounds  named  is  sure  to  bring  into  the  Board  of  Education 
extremists  ;  and  want  of  harmony  with  its  attendant  neglect  of  higher 
interests,  or  such  excessive  harmony  as  is  found  in  log-rolling  prac¬ 
tices,  will  surely  be  fatal  to  both  economy  and  efificiency. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  that  of  length  of  service.  If 
experience  has  any  value,  continued  service  is  most  profitable.  The 
cry  for  rotation  in  office  should  never  be  heard  in  its  application  to 
school  authorities.  The  harm  resulting  from  frequent  changes  will 
be  widely  felt.  Incompetency  of  teachers  often  escapes  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  man  just  leaving  an  office,  and  fails  to  arrest  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  successor  until  too  late  for  his  action  ;  and  the  same  ob¬ 
servation  will  apply  to  other  features  of  the  work. 

One  step  more  :  the  office  of  member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
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should  be  a  salaried  office.  The  important  service  rendered  is 
worthy  of  compensation.  If  any  person  elected  sees  fit  to  decline 
the  salary,  it  is  an  act  of  benevolence.  But  some  one  will  say,  “  Does 
not  the  offer  of  a  salary  prove  a  temptation  to  some  impecunious  in¬ 
competent  }  ”  The  temptation  is  not  half  as  great  as  that  which  lies 
concealed  in  some  prospective  perquisite,  and  an  eye  to  the  main 
chance  is  more  intent  upon  the  latent  than  upon  the  patent  pecuniary 
reward.  Again,  those  wlio  select  will  feel  more  free  to  call  their  best 
friends  into  an  office  which  furnishes  some  return  for  their  valuable 
service,  while  “an  empty  honor”  will  be  considered  a  sufficient  re¬ 
ward  for  a  hungry  hanger-on. 

To  sum  up  this  part  of  my  subject :  A  small  Board  of  Education, 
with  long  tenure  of  office,  selected  by  some  means  as  far  as  possible 
removed  from  all  partizan  influences,  and  paid  well  for  services  ren¬ 
dered,  will  prove  both  efficient  and  economical.  The  work  of  such 
a  Board  will  be  best  subserved  by  giving  them  virtual  control  of  the 
finances,  even  to  the  point  of  levying  school-ta.xes.  A  maximum 
limit  may  be  fixed  by  the  legislative  authority,  but  there  should  be 
perfect  freedom  as  to  amount  to  be  collected  within  that  limit.  The 
best  laborer  must  be  sure  of  his  tools.  Money  is  the  most  efficient 
tool  in  the  hands  of  a  conscientious,  working  Board  of  Education, 
and  they  must  be  sure  of  its  constant  readiness  for  service. 

As  the  public  health  is  of  equal  importance  with  the  public  virtue, 
it  is  quite  important  that  a  good  degree  of  medical  knowledge  should 
appear  in  those  who  administer  the  schools.  A  good,  sensible  phy¬ 
sician  should  be  found  in  every  Board  of  Education, — not  as  one  in 
many,  but  as  a  potent  factor  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  sanitation. 
He  should  be  associated  with  the  superintendent  most  intimately  in 
the  determination  of  the  course  of  study,  and  its  general  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  school-room.  Teachers  and  pupils  need  his  watch¬ 
ful  eye. 

The  business  management  now  seems  to  me  fully  organized.  Let 
us  turn  to  the  instruction-side  for  a  few  moments,  — superintendents 
and  teachers.  The  superintendent  is  properly  the  choice  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  should  hold  his  office  during  good  behavior, 
subject  at  all  times  to  removal  for  cause,  but  never  to  the  humiliation 
of  an  annual  inspection  and  election.  He  represents  in  the  work  of 
instruction  the  prevalent  sentiment  of  the  business  management,  so 
far  as  their  business  has  to  do  with  teachers  and  pupils. .  For  the 
time  he  stands  in  the  place  of  the  Board,  acting  promptly,  and  con¬ 
scious  that  whatever  he  does  must  pass  under  review  and  be  approved 
by  the  authorities  whom  he  represents.  He  stands  pledged  to  pupils 
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and  to  the  public  for  the  best  possible  use  of  all  school  appliances. 
But  he  cannot  do  the  work  alone.  He  stands  general  for  the  great 
army,  vvith  its  divisions,  its  corps,  its  brigades,  its  regiments,  its  com¬ 
panies.  His  orders  are  supreme;  his  assignments  should  be  unques¬ 
tioned.  Once  organized,  his  forces  may  be  subject  to  the  most  strict 
rules  of  the  service  as  to  assignments  and  promotions.  It  is  plain 
that,  while  in  constant  correspondence  with  the  school  authorities, 
he  should  have  a  controlling  voice  in  the  selection  of  his  teachers. 
How  can  a  mechanic  be  held  to  account  for  the  work  he  does,  if  he 
be  compelled  to  use  such  tools  as  inexperience  may  furnish  him  }  If 
the  superintendent  be  a  man  of  good  common  sense,  of  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  work  he  undertakes,  and  of  high  integrity, — 
and  no  other  should  ever  be  brought  into  such  a  work, —  he  is  fit  to 
act  iintrammeled.  He  should  be  able  to  say  to  talent ;  “  Cast  in  your 
lot  with  us.  Your  tenure  of  office  shall  be  as  permanent  as  your 
worth  shall  determine.  You  will  be  subjected  to  no  annual  examina¬ 
tion,  but  you  will  be  under  daily  supervision, — thorough,  helpful,  im¬ 
partial.  Of  the  reward  for  your  services  you  need  have  no  anxiety. 
Should  places  open  that  have  a  strong  attraction  for  you,  be  sure  that 
you  are  in  the  line  of  attainment  and  promotion  ;  no  stranger  shall 
be  preferred.  This  promise  give  to  talent,  native  or  acquired.  If  list¬ 
lessness  or  conceit  be  allowed  possession,  and  opportunities  for  im¬ 
provement  pass  without  your  earnest  determination  to  be  better  for 
their  existence,  then  you  will  recognize  the  justice  that  lies  back  of 
the  request  for  your  resignation. 

What  courage  would  be  inspired  in  a  band  of  teachers  thus  led  and 
thus  addressed  ?  This  being  interpreted  is.  Let  all  engaged  in  the 
work  of  instruction  feel  that  their  position  is  as  permanent  as  is 
their  merit. 

In  many  of  our  cities  the  farce  of  an  annual  election  of  teachers 
is  carried  out.  The  plea  is  :  “  At  the  end  of  each  year  your  engage¬ 
ment  is  at  an  end.  You  have  no  reason  to  complain  if  )ou  are  not 
reemployed  ;  and  then  it  gives  us  such  a  fine  opportunity  to  get  rid  of 
you  witluHit  a  word  of  reason.  We  have  all  along  known  of  your 
incomj)etency,  but  have  felt  that  by  limitation  of  contract  we  should 
soon  be  rid  of  you,  and  our  consciences  have  thus  been  put  to  rest. 
The  riglus  of  little  children  weigh  nought  against  the  ease  with  which 
we  discharge  a  solemn  duty.”  The  easy  way  proves  the  most  insuf¬ 
ficient  in  the  end.  Incompetence  somehow  has  a  winning  way  with 
those  who  take  this  easy  way  of  doing  their  duty.  But  a  c[uestion  of 
greater  importance  lies  at  the  door  of  entrance.  If  this  question  be 
properly  answered,  the  door  of  exit  may  be  bolted.  Two  classes  of 
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applicants  will  seek  admission,  —  those  who  have  had  practical  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  system  from  the  pupil’s  side,  and  entire  strangers. 
The  means  of  judging  of  their  fitness  will  be  the  same  in  a  degree 
and  yet  the  probability  of  judging  correctly  is  greater  with  the  former 
than  with  the  latter  class.  Right  here  I  would  suggest  a  way  of 
transforming  this  probability  into  a  certainty.  Every  city  system 
should  have  as  one  feature  a  normal  school,  with  a  school  of  practice 
and  of  observation  attached,  so  that  special  professional  training  may 
be  secured,  and  the  opportunity  be  given  candidates  for  the  teacher’s 
office  to  try  the  practical  work  under  the  eye  of  an  experienced  train¬ 
ing  teacher.  This  school  of  practice,  in  all  respects  similar  to  the 
other  schools  of  the  system,  will  prove  itself  as  possessing  a  wonder¬ 
ful  power  of  revelation, — held  as  a  mirror  before  the  tyro,  and  serving 
as  a  microscope  to  the  observing  eye  of  the  superintendent.  The  intel¬ 
lectual  acquirements  of  the  native  candidates  will  be  quite  thoroughly 
understood  after  years  of  careful  inspection  in  this  daily  routine.  The 
normal  school  will  enable  them  to  study  the  science  of  teaching,  and 
the  school  of  practice  will  give  them  control  of  the  art.  Successful 
examination  as  to  literary  acquirements  before  a  board  of  professional 
teachers,  and  a  good  record  from  the  normal  school  and  school  of 
practice,  will  serve  as  a  ticket  of  admission  through  the  entrance- 
door. 

With  strangers,  successful  examination  and  reliable  recommenda¬ 
tions  will  admit.  Now  both  classes  are  in  the  vestibule.  Yet 
another  door  must  be  passed.  Success  in  temporary  employment 
as  occasion  offers,  in  the  absences  of  teachers  upon  the  regular  list, 
will  show  the  way  to  the  seats  reserved  for  the  competent.  Candi¬ 
dates  will  wait  in  the  vestibule  until  the  opportunity  for  trial  comes, 
and  then  will  return  and  await  their  call  to  permanent  service.  The 
literary  examination  admits  to  the  vestibule.  The  examination  in 
practical  work  will  determine  the  order  of  appointment. 

Tlie  most  difficult  part  of  my  task  yet  remains.  It  pertains  to  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  work  to  be  done, — the  cour.se  of  study.  Its  limitations  I  will 
not  consider,  except  to  say  that,  with  the  large  number  of  well-endowed 
colleges  and  universities  now  in  existence,  it  appears  to  me  impolitic 
to  embrace  collegiate  studies  in  the  curriculum.  The  right  to  do  so 
is  unquestioned,  if  the  people  see  fit  to  tax  themselves  or  to  act  as 
trustees  for  a  fund  donated  for  the  purpose  by  some  benevolent  citi¬ 
zen.  Rut  the  expediency  of  such  a  measure  may  be  doubted.  The 
ground  left  for  occupancy  is  that  of  the  studies  pertaining  to  the 
foundation  upon  which  specialists  and  professional  men  may  stand. 
In  v,very  department  of  industrial  life  men  are  wanted.  Out  of  these 
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specialists  will  rise.  The  course  of  study  should  have  reference  to 
the  development  of  manhood.  The  processes  of  civilization  are  car¬ 
ried  forward  most  perfectly  through  intercourse.  Language  is  the 
channel  of  intercourse.  For  a  narrow  field,  widening  it  is  true,  but 
still  restricted  somewhat,  the  English  language  will  suffice.  Hut  the 
broader  field  is  opened  by  the  extension  of  means  of  intercommuni¬ 
cation.  Railways,  steamships,  and  telegraphs  are  making  the  world 
a  family  of  kindred.  We  need  to  understand  each  other  without 
the  intervention  of  interpreters.  The  languages  of  Kuro[)e  are  made 
media  of  communication  between  the  nations  speaking  these  lan¬ 
guages  and  others.  The  citizen  of  these  United  States  is  not  thor¬ 
oughly  furnished  unless  he  have  at  hand  the  means  of  communication 
with  those  into  whose  interests  he  is  brought  through  commerce, — 
commerce  of  ideas  as  well  as  commerce  of  material  wealth.  Hut 
language-study  has  not  alone  this  utilitarian  application.  I'he  pro¬ 
cesses  of  acquisition  and  of  comparison  and  of  careful  analysis  are 
helpful  to  the  strengthening  of  intellectual  fibre,  which  weighs  much 
on  the  side  of  influence.  What  now  may  be  thought  of  this  view, 
no  one  questions  the  immense  value  of  an  understanding  and  a  facile 
use  of  the  English  language.  More  ability  to  read  fluently  does  not 
insure  an  understanding  of  what  is  read.  Least  of  all  does  it  give 
the  pupil  the  power  of  expression,  —  a  power  infinitely  superior  to 
mere  enunciation.  Language  is  both  a  means  and  a  measure  of  cul¬ 
ture.  The  observations  of  the  scientist  are  of  little  value  if  une.x- 
pressed.  If  expressed  clumsily,  they  are  not  properly  understood. 
Homer  uses  the  same  word  for  speech  and  for  man,  —  a  derivation 
from  the  word  to  shine.  By  speech  man  shines.  All  allied  studies 
which  deal  with  man  as  a  thinking  and  speaking  being  ;  knowledge- 
studies  which  give  man  something  to  speak  about  ;  history  which  re¬ 
veals  to  him  sources  of  influence  and  sources  of  failure  as  well,  are 
essential.  Man’s  limitations  as  to  time  and  space  enforce  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  mathematics.  Language,  science,  physical  and  meta¬ 
physical,  history,  and  mathematics  cover  the  field.  Some  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  each  should  be  the  possession  of  every  child  and  the  fullest 
acquaintance  with  each  should  be  possible  to  every  one. 

There  is  but  one  universal  language.  It  is  addressed  to  the  eye, 
and  is  easily  comprehended,  whatever  the  form  of  speech  employed 
by  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  The  graphic  method  of  illustra¬ 
tion  is  of  universal  application.  No  one  branch  of  study  is  more 
important  than  that  of  drawing.  It  is  of  highest  importance  in  all 
practical  studies,  so  called,  —  those  which  pertain  to  the  manual  in¬ 
dustries. 
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My  plan  of  a  course  of  study  is  not  complete  without  provision  for 
a  Manual  Training  School,  apart  from  the  usual  routine,  in  a  building 
specially  adapted  to  the  purposes.  It  has  been  frequently  urged  by 
those  who  have  taken  up  a  popular  fancy,  and  have  not  had  the  in¬ 
sight  necessary  to  a  comprehension  of  it, — that  our  courses  of  study 
are  defective  in  the  direction  of  education  for  the  laboring  m.asses. 
Hence,  say  the  hasty  advocates,  let  us  have  manual  labor  introduced 
into  every  public  school,  so  that  the  child  may  be  trained  to  the  life 
he  is  to  lead.  The  theory  is  good  ;  but  will  its  advocates  tell  us 
something  about  its  practical  possibilities }  Of  the  more  than  three 
hundred  distinct  manual  industries,  all  cannot  be  introduced  into  each 
school.  Which  shall  be  pursued,  and  which  neglected  ?  Of  the 
manual  training  schools  deservedly  popular  and  of  infinite  value, 
work  in  wood  and  iron  is  prominent,  almost  exclusive, — modeling  in 
clay  being  associated  in  some.  In  what  room  of  the  school-building 
shall  the  forge,  the  lathe,  the  carpenter’s  bench  be  placed  ?  The  in¬ 
struction  of  eighty  per  cent,  of  public  school  children  is  in  the  hands 
of  ladies.  Shall  they  pass  apprenticeship  in  trades  to  which  they 
have  no  calling,  that  they  may  teach  indifferently  a  class  of  girls  who 
will  never  enter  these  trades  }  Sewing  may  be  taught,  but  must  boys 
engage  in  the  same  There  is  a  more  excellent  way.  Let  funda¬ 
mental  studies  be  thoroughly  taught,  such  as  underlie  all  industries. 
Drawing  is  of  great  value  to  all.  Let  it  not  be  neglected.  Ability 
to  read  and  to  write  well  is  an  ever-pressing  need.  Control  of  a  good 
English  vocabulary  is  essential,  A  knowledge  of  what  is  within  us 
and  what  is  about  us  in  nature’s  wondrous  storehouse  cannot  be  set 
aside.  The  wide  world  is  drawn  upon  by  every  mechanic.  He  must 
know  the  sources  most  prolific  and  most  profitable  to  his  special  call¬ 
ing  and  needs.  There  is  enough  to  be  learned  to  occupy  the  years 
of  an  ordinary  curriculum.  But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood  as 
underrating  the  value  of  manual  training,  A  system  of  schools  is 
not  complete  without  its  Manual  Training  School. 

In  summing  up  these  briefly-sketched- conclusions,  let  me  say  that 
I  w'ould  have  in  my  ideal  system  of  schools  for  cities  the  best  elements 
found  in  all  at  present  existing,  but  by  no  means  all  found  in  any 
one  system. 

I.  A  small  Board  of  Education  carefully  chosen  from  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  citizens  for  a  long  period  of  service,  subject  to  no  party  in 
State  politics  or  in  religion,  able  to  select  a  good  leader  in  the  work 
of  instruction,  themselves  confined  largely  to  the  business  side,  and 
leaving  to  the  superintendent  of  their  choice  the  fullest  freedom 
within  the  pecuniary  limits  their  business  sagacity  determines  as 
proper. 
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2.  Superintendent  and  teachers  carefully  chosen  after  sufficient 
trial,  and  left  to  perfect  freedom  as  to  methods  of  instruction  in  the 
work  assigned,  responsible  only  for  results,  and  paid  according  to' 
merit  as  determined  by  trial  ;  secure  in  office  so  long  as  merit  war 
rants ;  encouraged  to  the  best  effort  by  the  certainty  of  promotions 
within  the  ranks  ;  without  the  necessity  of  securing  the  means  of 
support  or  of  the  needed  aids  to  their  work  in  employment  out  of 
school-hours ;  and  with  salary  attached  to  place  and  not  to  the  sex  of 
the  occupant. 

3.  A  course  of  study  covering  the  work  now  preparatory  to  our 
best  colleges,  including  a  Normal  and  Training  School  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  discipline  of  teachers  ;  a  Manual  Training  School  for  the 
special  education  of  the  future  mechanics  of  the  city,  with  special 
attention  to  such  fundamental  studies  as  are  of  highest  value  in  every 
walk  of  life,  and  with  opportunities  for  higher  education  for  those 
who  may  aspire  to  professional  life  ;  and  all  within  the  confines  of 
what  may  properly  be  called  public  schools,  dropping  entirely  the 
unfortunate  distinctions  made  between  primary,  grammar,  and  high 
schools. 

4.  Such  a  popular  support  as  shall  leave  the  call  for  funds  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Education,  with  such  limits  as  State 
legislation  may  see  fit  to  adopt ;  an  ideal  system  perhaps,  but  within 
the  range  of  possibilities  I  firmly  believe. 
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Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  A.M.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  was  born  August  23,  1824,  near  Newhope,  New  Jersey,  a  small  village 
lying  between  Trenton  and  New  Brunswick.  His  parents  removed  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati  when  he  was  about  six  years  of  age.  Here  he  attended  successively 
the  public  schools,  Woodward  High  School,  and  Woodward  College. 
Having  completed  the  studies  of  the  high  school  he  commenced  the  colle¬ 
giate  course,  but  on  the  death  of  his  father,  withdrew  to  enter  upon  the 
career  of  a  teacher,  which  he  has  followed  from  that  time  to  this.  He  was 
then  less  than  seventeen  years  of  age.  With  so  limited  a  preparation  for 
his  duties,  he  had  to  complete  his  education  by  many  years  of  assiduous 
study  after  he  had  begun  his  labors  in  the  school-room  as  a  teacher.  But 
having  a  strong  constitution,  he  was  able  to  do  an  amount  of  work  which  few 
have  been  equal  to.  Por  many  years  during  this  period  of  his  life  he  was 
accustomed  to  allow  himself  but  six  hours  per  day  for  sleep.  While  thus 
carrying  on  his  private  studies,  he  never  permitted  himself  to  go  before  his 
classes  without  so  thorough  a  review  of  the  subject  before  them  that  he  was 
able  to  conduct  their  recitations  without  reference  to  the  text-books.  Thus 
he  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  indefatigable  laborer  in  whatsoever  was 
set  before  him  to  do.  By  means  of  such  application  to  study  he  won  from 
the  Ohio  State  University,  at  Athens,  the  degree  of  A.M.  This,  in  brief, 
was  the  career  of  Mr.  Rickoff  as  a  student. 

As  a  teacher,  his  history  may  be  presented  in  chronological  order,  as 
follows:  He  commenced  teaching  in  1840,  and  after  being  engaged  fora 
few  years  in  the  country  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  he  was  invited 
to  take  charge  of  the  schools  of  Portsmouth,  Scioto  county,  Ohio,  as  super¬ 
intendent.  There  he  remained  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  August, 
1849,  he  received  an  appointment  in  one  of  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati, 
— the  same  that  he  had  attended  for  a  while  when  a  young  boy.  Here  he 
served  as  assistant  one  year,  at  the  end  of  which  he  received  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  his  old  position  at  Portsmouth,  at  double  his  former  salary.  This 
he  at  first  accepted,  but  afterward  declined  to  take  the  principalship  of  the 
school  in  which  he  was  then  engaged.  This  post  he  held  a  little  more  than 
two  years,  when  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Cincinnati, 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Visitors,  being  the  first  one  to  receive  such 
an  appointment  from  the  Board,  the  two  superintendents  who  had  preceded 
him  having  been  elected  by  popular  vote.  Having  filled  this  office  five 
years,  he  established  a  private  school  for  the  sake  of  the  better  pay  which 
it  afforded.  For  the  succeeding  nine  years  (1858-1867)  his  attention  was 
mainly  confined  to  this  work.  But  during  that  time  he  remained  upon  the 
Board  of  Examiners  of  teachers  for  the  city,  and  in  1864  was  elected  from 
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the  first  ward  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  in  the  following  year  to  the 
presidency  of  that  body  on  the  retirement  of  the  Hon.  Rufus  Ring,  who  had 
then  occupied  the  chair  for  fourteen  years.  Owing  to  removal  beyond  the 
city  limits,  he  remained  in  the  Board  only  two  years  In  July,  1867,  without 
his  knowledge  or  consent,  and  during  his  absence  from  the  city,  the  Board 
again  elected  him  to  the  superintendency.  But,  on  returning  to  the  city, 
he  declined  the  flattering  offer,  and  advertised  the  re-opening  of  his  own 
school  for  the  following  September.  In  less  than  six  weeks,  however,  he  was 
offered  the  superintendency  of  the  schools  of  Cleveland  at  a  salary  of 
$4,000,  more  than  twice  what  was  then  paid  by  any  city  having  a  popula¬ 
tion  less  than  double  that  of  Cleveland.  This  he  accepted  and  held  for 
nearly  fifteen  years. 

In  the  winter  of  1849-50  Mr.  Rickoff  became  a  member  of  the  Ohio  State 
Teachers’ Association,  and  was  elected  its  president  in  1855,  presiding  at 
the  sessions  held  in  Cleveland  the  following  summer,  and  at  Columbus  in 
the  winter  of  1856-7.  He  became  a  member  of  the  National  'I'eachers’ 
Association  in  1859,  and  was  elected  to  preside  at  the  session  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  i860.  Tor  several  years  he  was  president  of  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Examiners  of  teachers,  which  had  been  established  by 
legislative  enactment,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and  issuing  life-certifi¬ 
cates  to  those  who,  by  their  scholarly  attainments  and  success  as  practical 
teachers  and  superintendents,  had  won  the  right  to  such  honorable  distinc¬ 
tion.  As  a  member  and  as  chairman  of  successive  executive  committees, 
Mr.  Rickoff  has  had  great  influence  in  directing  the  proceedings  and 
moulding  the  character  of  the  educational  associations  with  which  he  has 
been  connected. 

For  many  years  he  was  a  member  and  regular  attendant  upon  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  “  Round  Table  Convention,”  as  it  was  called,  which  was  never 
composed  of  more  than  five  or  six  members.  J.  L.  Tickard,  then  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  in  Chicago  ;  W.  T.  Harris,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
for  St.  Louis  ;  and  John  Hancock,  Superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati  schools, 
were  constant  attendants  at  every  meeting.  It  was  the  custom  of  these 
gentlemen  to  meet  annually  in  one  of  the  cities  named,  or  at  intermediate 
points,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  educational  problems  of  the  day 
more  fully  and  freely  than  was  possible  in  the  larger  assemblies  of  their 
profession.  The  Society  (so-called, — it  was  without  constitution  or  by-laws) 
derived  its  name  ftom  the  fact  that  its  meetings  were  held  around  a  table  in 
the  private  parlors  of  the  hotels  at  which  the  members  were  staying  for  the 
time.  All  reporters  were  excluded  from  these  meetings.  'I'o  the  thorough 
and  exhaustive  discussions  of  this  association,  ranging  as  they  diil  over 
almost  every  point  of  school  organization,  instruction,  and  discipline,  the 
progress,  uniformity,  and  high  standing  of  the  Western  schools,  may  in 
great  measure  be  justly  attributed. 

Mr.  Rickoff  is  never  satisfied  with  what  has  been  attained  in  educational 
affairs.  During  this  active  service  of  more  than  forty  years  as  a  teacher 
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and  school-manager,  he  has  been  an  indefatigable  student  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  his  profession.  Probably  there  are  not  more  than  two  other 
libraries  in  the  United  States  which  are  as  complete  as  his  in  works  per¬ 
taining  to  education  ;  one  is  the  library  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  at  Washington,  and  the  other  that  of  the  lion.  Henry  Barnard  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut.  As  he  puts  it  himself,  he  “  is  a  skeptic  in  education,” 
believing  that  the  practical  results  of  our  present  systems  of  public  and 
private  schools  are  far  from  what  they  should  be  ;  but,  being  sanguine  of 
the  future,  he  has  been  recognized  for  many  years  as  one  of  the  foremost 
among  educational  reformers.  On  this  point  we  make  the  following  extract 
from  the  History  of  Education  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  published  by  authority 
of  the  General  Assembly,  1876: 

“  No  man  in  Ohio  has  .studied  more  thoroughly  the  classification  of  schools  and 
done  more  during  the  last  twenty  ) ears  to  bring  about  the  degree  of  perfection 
which  has  been  attained  in  the  present  system  of  grading  than  Mr.  A.  J  Rickoff, 
now  superintendent  of  the  Cleveland  schools.  Mr.  Kickoff’s  attention  was  called 
to  this  important  subject  when,  in  1S54,  he  was  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  Cincinnati.  Soon  after  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  he 
made  a  report  on  the  expediency  of  organizing  grammar  schools,  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  the  district  and  high  schools,  as  a  part  of  the  school  system.  ...  In  this 
able  report  he  defines  classification  to  be  ‘the  arrangement  of  pupils  according  to 
proficiency  and  capacity  for  study  into  grades,  classes,  or  divisions.  Other 
things  being  equal,’  he  said,  ‘  that  system  of  schools  is  most  nearly  perfect  which 
enables  us  to  secure  the  nicest  classification.  It  is  at  once  the  most  economical 
and  the  most  efficient,— the  most  economical  because  it  gives  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  pupils  to  the  teacher,  and  the  most  efficient  because  it  gives  to  each 
pupil  the  greatest  possible  share  of  the  teacher’s  time  and  labor.’  In  accordance 
with  this  plan,  which  differed  in  many  points  from  any  plan  previously  adopted, 
and,  on  his  recommendation,  the  grade  known  as  the  ‘  Intermediate’  in  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  schools  was  established.  So  perfect  was  the  grading  and  classification  of 

these  schools  at  this  time  that  few  essential  changes  have  since  been  found 

)»  > 
necessary.  ’ 

Mr.  Rickoff  akso  recommended  the  plan  of  organization  which  is  now  in 
successful  operation  in  the  city  of  Cleveland.  Though  it  differs  from  the 
system  which  had,  on  his  recommendation,  been  adopted  in  Cincinnati,  it 
was  thought  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Forest 
City.  Speaking  of  the  school  organizations  of  the  United  States,  Sir  Chas. 
R(.*ed,  chairman  of  the  School  Boartl  of  the  city  of  London,  England,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  educational  commission  which  came  to  this  country 
in  1876,  reported  to  the  Committee  in  Council,  that  no  single  city  was 
“superior  to  Cleveland,  closely  followed  in  alphabetical  order  by  Boston, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,”  etc. 

Mr.  Rickoff  has  given  much  study  to  school  architecture,  the  warming 
and  ventilation  of  school-houses,  etc.  Accordingly  he  was  authorized  by 
his  Board  of  Education  to  make  the  floor-plans  of  six  of  the  largest  school- 
houses  which  have  been  erected  under  its  jurisdiction  within  the  last  six  or 
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seven  years,  the  Central  High  School  building  being  among  the  number. 
The  latter  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  best  arranged,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  buildings  yet  erected  in  the  United  States  for  public 
school  purposes.  All  the  plans  mentioned  included  also  plans  for  warming 
and  ventilating.  Of  these  plans  the  French  commission  reported  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  that  they  greatly  preferred  them  to  the  school- 
house  plans  of  Boston,  New  York,  etc.,  and  reiterated  their  judgment  thus : 
“  We  do  not  hesitate  to  put  Cleveland  in  the  lead  in  respect  to  school- 
houses.” 

In  the  year  1877  the  great  publishing  firm  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  solicited 
Mr.  Rickoff  and  Dr.  Harris  to  prepare  a  series  of  school  readers.  This 
being  done,  they  were  printed  and  put  on  the  market,  and  within  the  four 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  their  publication  they  have  reached  a  sale  of 
many  millions  of  copies.  In  this  undertaking  Mr.  Rickoff  was  greatly 
aided  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Rebecca  I).  Rickoff.  Although  Mrs.  Rickoff  was 
never  engaged  as  a  teacher  under  his  superintendence,  her  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  education  and  her  pride  in  her  husband’s  work  caused  her  to  be 
actively  interested  in  all  that  pertained  to  it.  To  her  he  acknowledges  his 
obligation  for  much  of  his  success  in  the  direction  of  the  primary-school 
work  which  has  come  under  his  control.  He  says  that  to  her  he  owes  the 
development  of  that  which  is  finest  and  best  in  his  system  of  primary 
instruction. 

[The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  educational  career  of  Mr.  Rickoff  was 
printed  early  in  the  spring  of  1882,  by  the  Western  Biographical  Company, 
for  the  first  volume  of  the  Historical  Cyclopcedia  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  which 
has  just  been  published.  Soon  thereafter  he  was  defeated  in  his  candidacy 
for  reelection  in  Cleveland.  He  had  been  away  from  the  city  for  several 
months  previous  to  the  election  on  leave  of  absence,  which  had  been  sought 
on  account  of  the  dissensions  in  the  Board  of  Iklucation.  In  council  with 
friends  of  the  schools,  who  were  also  his  warm  personal  friends,  he  had 
frequently  proposed  to  send  in  his  resignation  of  the  superintendency,  but 
they  had  insisted  that  it  was  his  duty  to  leave  the  responsibility  of  his  re¬ 
moval  with  the  Board  of  Education.  He  followed  their  advice  with  the 
result  just  stated.  Two  months  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office 
in  Cleveland,  which  was  to  occur  September  i,  1882,  he  was  elected,  at  a 
larger  salary  than  he  had  previously  received,  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
schools  of  the  city  of  Yonkers,  on  the  Hudson,  near  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rickoff  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  some  educational 
works,  one  of  which  will  soon  be  issued  by  the  Messrs.  Appletons.] 
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Great  Britain. — The  Merit  Clause  of  the  Education  Code. — Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  feature  of  the  “  New  Code  ”  which  has  excited  most  attention  is 
the  “special  merit  clause.”  Mr.  Mundella  is  of  the  opinion  that  “  It  will 
do  more  to  lift  the  tide  of  education  than  any  other  clause  in  the  scheme.” 
“The  full  value  of  a  school’s  work,”  he  asserts,  “  is  not  accurately  measured 
by  the  results  of  individual  examination  as  tabulated  in  a  schedule,” — a 
truth,  of  which  the  merit-clause  is  the  first  distinct  recognition  in  English 
educational  codes.  For  a  better  understanding  of  the  clause  it  will  be  well 
to  compare  the  basis  of  grants  in  the  old  and  new  codes. 

In  the  former  the  grant  is  made  up  as  follows :  Four  shillings  a  head 
is  allowed  on  the  average  school  attendance,  and  a  further  sum  of  nine 
shillings  a  head  on  each  child  who  has  completed  its  stipulated  250  attend¬ 
ances,  and  passes  the  Inspectors’  examination  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  To  these  sums  must  be  added  a  further  allowance  of  four 
shillings  a  head  on  each  class  which  passes  satisfactorily  in  any  two  of 
certain  specified  “  class  subjects,”  and  one  shilling  a  head  for  singing. 
Also,  if  due  provision  has  been  made  for  teaching  “specific  subjects,”  as. 
Latin,  French,  German,  and  various  branches  of  mathematical  and  physical 
science,  a  grant  of  four  shillings  per  subject  is  made  for  every  day-scholar 
not  below  the  fourth  standard,  who  passes  a  satisfactory  examination  in  not 
more  than  two  of  such  subjects.  A  further  grant  of  one  shilling  per  scholar,, 
calculated  by  the  average  yearly  attendance,  is  also  made  contingently  on  a 
report  from  the  Inspector  that  the  discipline  and  organization  of  the  school 
are  satisfactory. 

In  the  new  revised  code,  the  average  attendance  of  the  year  will  form  the 
basis  of  the  whole  grant.  The  items  have  been  settled  as  follows :  The 
fixed  grant  on  attendance  is  raised  from  four  shillings  to  four  shillings  and 
sixpence.  The  grant  for  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  is  eight  and  four- 
pence  a  head,  if  the  whole  number  of  children  on  the  school  books  pass  sat¬ 
isfactorily  in  all  three.  For  each  child  failing  to  pass,  a  deduction  of  one 
penny  is  made.  In  the  grant  for  “class-subjects,”  the  sum  payable  will  be 
one  or  two  shillings  per  subject,  according  as  the  knowledge  shown  is  fair 
or  good.  The  grant  for  singing,  if  it  be  taught  only  by  ear,  is  sixpence  a 
head  ;  if  taught  by  note,  a  shilling  is  awarded.  As  regards  the  specific  sub¬ 
jects,  the  payment  will  be  individual,  and  will  not  depend  upon  the  average 
yearly  attendance.  Finally  there  is  the  “  merit  clause,”  which  for  genera! 
merit,  such  as  organization,  discipline,  intelligent  teaching,  and  quality  of 
school  work,  provides  a  grant,  calculated  upon  the  average  attendance  of  the 
year,  and  varying  from  one  to  three  shillings  a  head,  according  as  the  in¬ 
spector’s  report  is  fair,  good,  or  excellent.  The  clause  has  excited  much 
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opposition,  especially  from  teachers  and  school  managers,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  the  award  rests  wholly  in  the  discretion  of  the  inspector. 

In  the  last  annual  conference  of  school-board  clerks,  held  at  Leicester, 
Mr.  Goddard,  president  of  the  association,  discussed  the  merit  clause  as 
follows : 


“  The  clause  recognizes  the  fact  that  intellectual  effort,  as  distinct  from  mere 
results,  promotes  intellectual  power,  and  that  a  system  of  instruction  is  valuable 
only  in  so  far  as  it  encourages  accurate  observation,  clear  thought,  and  precise 
expression.  The  work  of  judging  upon  these  points  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  pre¬ 
supposes  considerable  experience,  nice  discrimination,  and  an  extensive  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  educational  theories  and  practices.  It  may  be  anticipated,  therefore, 
that  some  dissatisfaction  will  arise  with  the  action  of  inspectors  in  awarding  this 
portion  of  the  education  grant.  The  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  to  attain  the  mark 
‘  excellent  ’  is  a  high  one.  Few  teachers  are  equal  to  it ;  not  many  will  reach  it; 
but  all  must,  if  they  are  not  to  fall  very  far  short  of  it,  submit  their  plans  and  their 
teaching  to  searching  and  honest  criticirm,  rejecting  n  echanical  and  illogical 
processes  even  although  they  may  lead  to  accurate  results.  I  look  upon  this 
clause,  firmly  but  fairly  administered,  as  one  whose  tendency  will  be  to  give  an 
immense  impetus  to  the  science  as  well  as  to  the  art  of  education.  1  trust  that 
it  will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  some  practical  modification  of  kindergarten  exer¬ 
cises,  rendering  them  applicable  to  English  infant  schools  ;  to  that  rational  treat¬ 
ment  of  arithmetic  which  will  do  for  the  children  of  the  elementary  school  ‘what 
mathematics  is  expected  to  do  for  the  advanced  student  of  the  university.’  ” 


Development  of  Elementary  Education. — A  very  interesting  return  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Education  Department  in  answer  to  an  address  of  the 
House  of  Commons  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Fowler.  It  supplies  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  last  twenty  years  regarding  schools  under  inspection  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales.  Ily  means  of  the  figures  we  can  see  at  a  glance  how  the 
elementary  school  system  has  been  developing  since  1862.  In  that  year 
there  was  accommodation  for  1,264,146  ;  in  1872  it  had  risen  to  2,295,894; 
while  in  1882  it  had  increased  to  4,538,329.  In  1862  the  numbers  in  aver¬ 
age  attendance  were  799,158;  in  1872,  1,336,158;  and  in  1882,3,015,161. 
More  striking  still  are  the  figures  which  represent  the  numbers  w  ho  were  e.x- 
amined  in  standards.  In  1862  there  were  180,000,095;  in  1872,661,580; 
and  in  1882,  2,110.374. 

The  examination  of  children  in  the  upper  standards  has  been  gradually 
extending  since  1872,  the  first  year  in  which  a  record  was  kejit.  In  that 
year  17  per  cent,  were  examined  in  Standards  IV.,  VI.;  but  in  1882  the 
percentage  had  increased  to  28.  The  average  cost  of  instruction  was  only 
19^.  ^o]2d.  in  1862.  In  1872  it  had  risen  to  £i  ys.  5^/.,  while  in  1S82  it 
was  £i  iGs.  8‘w/„  a  decline  of  twopence  for  each  pupil  compared  with 
1881.  The  income  from  subscriptions  in  1862  amounted  to  ;^254,i64,  and 
in  1882  to  ;^724,846.  This  shows  a  great  amount  of  liberality  in  the  cause 
of  education,  but  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  since  1877,  when  the 
total  was  ;^786,245.  The  rates,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  rising  rapidly. 
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and  the  total  from  this  source  of  income  in  1882  was  ;^8o8,i2i.  The 
school  fees  also  have  been  at  the  increasing  rate  of  100,000  yearly,  the 
total  in  1882  being  ;^i, 585,928.  The  government  grants  for  the  last  year 
were  ^^2,393,364. 

Germany. — In  the  Bavarian  higher  lands,  at  Berchtes-garden,  there  is  a 
drawing  and  wood-carving  school,  which  was  established  in  1840.  It  gained 
recognition  from  the  authorities  in  1858,  securing  funds  for  building  pur¬ 
poses  and  the  pay  of  teachers.  Since  1880,  the  school  has  assumed  an  im¬ 
portant  relation  to  industry  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  Lambrecht  weaving  school,  Rhine  Palatinate,  was  organized  in  1876. 
Day  and  evening  sessions  are  held,  drawing  being  a  prominent  feature  in 
both.  Tuition  in  evening  classes  is  i  mark  (23.8  cents)  a  month.  Annual 
fee  in  day  classes  150  marks.  Since  the  organization  of  the  school,  136 
pupils  have  been  instructed. 

The  report  of  the  Berlin  gymnasium  and  real  schools,  for  the  winter 
semester  of  1882-83,  shows,  in  16  gymnasia  (including  the  city  pro- 
g}-mnasium),  427  teachers  and  10,276  pupils  ;  of  the  latter  2,257  were  in 
the  preparatory  schools.  In  8  real  gymnasia  were  5,681  pupils,  of  whom 
1,350  were  preparatory^  and  226  teachers.  Five  higher  schools  for  girls  re¬ 
ported  4,077  pupils,  and  146  teachers,  of  whom  59  were  women. 

Holland  and  Belgium.  —Great  interest  has  been  awakened  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  gymnastics  in  Belgium  by  the  publication  of  the  manual  of  Swedish 
gymnastics  for  the  use  of  schools,  the  marine,  and  the  army.  The  com¬ 
parative  excellence  of  this  and  the  German  system  is  discussed.  Attention 
is  called  to  the  small  amount  of  apparatus  required  by  the  Swedish,  or 
Ling,  system.  The  results  of  the  training  were  demonstrated  at  the  fete  of 
1880  by  a  group  of  Swedish  gymnasts,  whose  fine  carriage  and  exact  and 
supple  movements  were  greatly  admired. 

The  industrial  school  for  girls  at  the  Hague  numbered  86  pupils  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1882. 

Liege,  with  a  population  of  100.000,  enrols  6,000  young  men  in  evening, 
the  art,  and  science  schools. 

Austria. — There  are  166  gymnasia  in  Austria,  against  165  last  year;  of 
these  1 14  are  higher  gymnasia,  20  lower  gymnasia,  9  real  gymnasia,  and  23 
combined  government  institutions  for  secondary  instruction.  There  is  an 
effort  to  diminish  the  number  of  lower  and  real  gymnasia,  and  replace  them 
by  the  higher.  The  total  number  of  real  schools  in  .-\ustria  is  87. 
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